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Teetotalism bent on the prohibition of such insidious poisons, 
and that the signature of its pledge should be accepted as a 
duty by all self-respecting citizens; for when this brilliant 
verbal jugglery, acrobatics, fireworks, bubble, or whatever 
you like to call it, is possessed of any ascertainable content of 
meaning or sense, which it very rarely is, it conveys ideas or 
fancies that are morbidly voluptuous, republican and atheis- 
tical, and so it is subversive of true religion, of sound political 
principles, and of private no less than of public morality ; and 
even regarded merely as music—as the greater part of the 
time one can do nothing but regard it—it is to be classed with 
those Lydian measures which Plato quite rightly condemned 
as inducing ‘ drunkenness, softness ® and other reprehensible 
states and attitudes ; things of no use at all, as he held, ‘ even 
to women who have a character to maintain,’ and ‘ much less 
to men’ who aim at conducting themselves with due pro- 
ptiety ; things, in short, worthy of no more esteem (in the 
eyes of this master mind) than Syracusan dinners, the refine- 
ments of Sicilian cookery, Athenian confectionery, Corinthian 
girls, and other suchlike trifles, bagatelles and playthings! ; 
or, to revert to more modern authorities and similitudes, 
Swinburne’s work, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has well said, with 
his usual sure grasp of values and felicitous command of 
diction, is spiritually of the same order as jam? (a perfect 
comparison except that it takes no account of pernicious 
moral effects: but that is so like Mr. Shaw). Besides, what 
better kind of poetry could you look for from a man who 
never really grew up, as there is ample evidence to show, and 
as he himself suggests on more than one occasion ; who was 
constantly fidgeting, twitching, twisting, stamping, pirouet- 
ting, jumping and darting about, fainting and falling into 
fits, and generally conducting himself in an asinine manner ; 
who was given to immoderate indulgence in strong drink, 
and was addicted to vices that could be decently referred to 
only in Latin, and are so strange and unusual that there is no 
mention of them even in the Bible ; who, on the other hand, 
made a great show of being an adept at certain crimes listed 
in the Scriptures, but was in reality what Stendhal was in the 
habit of referring to as a babylan; a bad lot in any case, who 
tried to make out that he was a worse lot than he was? 


2 Republic, TIl., 398-404. 2 Bookman, June 1909. 
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Altogether, a thoroughly weak character that rejected and 
vilified the only principles in which it could have found 
salvation. His radical weakness is seen perhaps even more 
clearly—if that be possible—in his turbulent and truculent 
prose, where his febrile violence, released from the bounds 
and bonds of metre, runs riot in excesses of fantastic eulogy 
and objurgation, and disports itself in feats of artificial 
antitheses and a luxuriance of unnecessary epithets ; a prose 
that continually overreaches itself—a prose, in fine, that in 
more than one sense goes to such lengths that in more than 
one sense it completely takes the breath away. If you have 
succumbed to this man’s productions in the callow period of 
your adolescence (as many of us confess that we have), it is 
a thing you are expected to have got over by the time you 
enter upon years of literary and other discretion, and if you 
refer to it at all, it is apologetically, and as to a péché de 
Jeunesse. 

Such, in sum, is the general judgment respecting the work 
and the personality of Swinburne ; the judgment of the great, 
the immense, majority of readers in the British Empire, the 
judgment of no small number of more or less accredited 
critics, the judgment of the average of opinion in whose 
keeping lies the education of the country ; it is expressed of 
course with varying degrees of emphasis and frankness, and 
it is usually accompanied by what are meant to seem (and 
sometimes contrary to intent really are) substantial conces- 
sions ; but in effect and in its totality it is pretty faithfully 
represented by what precedes: such is the popular, the 
scholastic, the academic and what may be called the official 
view of the author of Atalanta in Calydon. Such in the main 
it has been since Swinburne first appeared as a force which 
could not be ignored ; and there is no sign of any reaction 
against it even in the most recalcitrant and heterodox sections 
of the world of contemporary letters; rather, the values 
prevalent or most highly and widely esteemed in present-day 
circles that would regard themselves as emancipated and 
ptogtessive ate in great part alien from or counter to those 
which inform Swinburne’s work from first to last. It looks, 
therefore, as if the brightest members of the writing com- 
munity to-day considered Swinburne quite definitely (as they 
would doubtless put it) a back number, and accepted as calling 
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for no question, or as a matter of indifference, the verdict 
passed upon him by the rest of the world.® 
In spite of the multitudinousness and worth and cleverness 


® The foregoing summary of this verdict is an abstract of impressions made by 
numerous books and articles read since the time in my boyhood when I first became 
acquainted with Swinburne’s poetry. I think I may claim to have perused pretty well 
all that has appeared on him in English in that interval, as well as at least a representa- 
tive selection of appreciations in French, German and Italian. And I have seen a fair 
amount of the earlier pronouncements on him dating from the first publication of 
Atalanta. Ut would be troublesome now, and it should not be necessary, to give a 
tolerably full bibliography in support of my digest of opinion hostile to the poet ; but 
in case anyone should think it exaggerated, I would instance the following judgments 
the first that I happen to light on in rapid consultation of books available at the moment : 

* The immoral and unclean and therefore the diseased things of life ’ are treated by 
him in much of his work, laments the anonymous author (probably the reverend editor 
at that time) of a long article in the Bookman of July 1909 ; one of his poems is ‘ a piece 
of mere drunken blasphemy,’ and should be expunged from his writings, which are 
urgently in need of a good deal of bowdlerising. ‘ Swinburne was an absurd character,’ 
pronounces Mr. Robert Lynd. ‘ He was a bird of showy strut and plumage .. . 
glorious feathers . . . very little body underneath. ... He never grew up... . 
He never learned to speak. . . . He was ever a shouter . . .”: and so on, the old 
story done up to suit Mr. Lynd’s audience. Let us now turn to the two encyclopedias, 
Chambers’s and the Britannica, those two great canonic sources of British education. 
Chambers’s (new edition, 1917): ‘One might object to the erotic tone. . . . The 
reader is lost in a maze of rhythms and is lulled into a state of uncritical stupor. . . . 
Revolutionary political opinions, visionary and crude, . . . A kind of epilepsy. . . . 
His curiously unbalanced life. . . . A case of arrested development... .’ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (14th edition): ‘ Unzsthetic violences. . . . An animalism out of 
centre and harmony. . . . The effect of his artistic personality was in itself intoxicating, 
even delirious. . . . The young lover of poetry is swept away. . . . But the critical 
lover of poetry outgrows. ...’ And now the D.N.B., that pantheon where the 
elect receive their final consecration: ‘The extravagance of his language is beyond 
the reach of apology. . . . Agitated by a restlessness . . . danced as if on wires. . .. 
He scarcely expanded in any single direction after he was twenty.’ The author of this 
last contribution is Gosse, who is also responsible for the greater part of the article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; he more than anybody else helped to create the belittling, 
ridiculing and dishonouring portrait and legend of the poet which has been inevitably 
accepted as definitive by the world at large. The reason is simple, and scandalously 
out of all proportion to the result: Gosse, who liked to adopt and monopolise cele- 
brities, and had come to believe he had acquired proprietary rights over Swinburne, 
became intemperately jealous when Watts-Dunton, with more than fraternal solicitude, 
took charge of the mundane side of the poet’s existence, and thereby undoubtedly 
saved him from an early death. This is a matter we shall have occasion to revert to 
more than once. 

Finally, a book by an American, Professor Samuel C. Chew, published by John 
Mutray in 1931, a volume which announces itself as ‘a new estimate, the result of nearly 
twenty years’ study and reflection’: ‘ Rhetorical inflation of style and arrogant 
pomposity of manner. . . . The tide of verbiage upon which the tenuous idea is tossed 
about. . . . A hysterical person who shrieks and rages, pouring forth a cataract of 
ugly and redundant adjectives. ... A lack of restraint, a growing verbosity, an 
incoherence, and a flatulence and feebleness. . . . Curious taste for puerile indecencies 
. « . abnormal eroticism. . . . The sensuality is not only blatant and extravagant but 
wearisome and absurd . . . we are merely bored. . . . The adverse effect which its 
heady vaporous riot of imagery is bound to have upon the neophyte... .’ And so 
on, with short-lived and extremely rare manifestations of taste and sense of a different 
if not altogether contrary category. 
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and importance that give it prestige, 1 consider that this 
derogatory opinion of Swinburne is wrong, and I believe it 
would not be a serious exaggeration to say that it was totally 
wrong. 

Nothing can probably be done with those who hold it ; 
in this case more than in most, doubtless, argument about 
purely esthetic standards and achievements is sterile and a 
waste of time. You either immediately recognise a thing as 
beautiful, or you do not: there are no intermediary stages of 
induction and approach. Aristotle’s 6 yapievs, in so far as he 
is conceived as a unit in a large multitude, in a majority even 
of the human race, to whose sound artistic instincts an appeal 
may be safely made, is a myth, a fiction, where the least 
esoteric matters of art are concerned ; how much more, then, 
must one despair of finding him here. 

Even such strays and snatches of poetry as the following, 
then, which once read in boyhood or later enter as an integral 
part into one’s spiritual being for the rest of one’s life and rise 
with their music and vision into one’s consciousness in the 
most divers places and on the least expected occasions of 
peace and war, will mean nothing whatsoever to these 
detractors of Swinburne; or will mean nothing more than 
the work of a man to which and to whom the foregoing 
judgments will not be found inapplicable : 


I might exalt him past the flame of stars. 
White waifs or purple of the pasturage. 


. . » in some continent 
Of utmost amber in the Syrian sea. 


The pulse of war and passion of wonder, 
The heavens that murmur, the sounds that shine, 
The stars that sing and the loves that thunder, 
The music burning at heart like wine, 
An armed archangel whose hands raise up 
All senses mixed in the spirit’s cup .. . 


All forms of all faces, 
All works of all hands 
In unsearchable places 
Of time-stricken lands, . .. 
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And either wall of the slow corridor 
Was dim with deep device of gracious things ; 
Some angel’s steady mouth and weight of wings . . . 


. . . thwartings of strange signs, and wind-blown hair 
Of comets, desolating the dim air, 
When darkness is made fast with seals and bars, 
And fierce reluctance of disastrous stars, 
Eclipse, and sound of shaken hills, and wings 
Darkening, and blind inexpiable things— . . . 


.. @aspace... 
Made green with the running of rivers 
And gracious with temperate air. 


. . . Take thy limbs living, and new-mould with these 
A lyre of many faultless agonies. 


The dust of many strange desires 
Lies deep between us ; in our eyes 
Dead smoke of perishable fires . . . 


Full of cold clouds and moonbeams drifted 
And streaming storms and straying fires, 
Our souls in us were stirred and shifted 
By doubts and dreams and foiled desires. 


Last year, a brief while since, an age ago, 
A whole year past, with bud and bloom and snow . . . 


Far off it walks, in a bleak blown space, 
Full of the sound of the sorrow of years. 
I have woven a veil for the weeping face, 


Whose lips have drunken the wine of tears; . . . 


The sharp tears fell through her hair, and stung 
Once, and her close lips touched him and clung 
Once, and grew one with his lips for a space ; 

And so drew back, and the man was dead. 


The waste externals of a perished face. 


“I pray you let me be at peace, 
Get hence, make room for me to die.’ 
She said that: her poor lip would cease, 
Put up to mine, and turn to cry. 
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There are the naked faces of great kings, 
The singing folk with all their lute-playings ; 


There sit the knights that were so great of hand, 
The ladies that were queens of fair green land, 

Grown grey and black now, brought unto the dust, 
Soiled, without raiment, clad about with sand. 


. . . Rain in spring, 
White rain and wind among the tender trees ; 
A summer of green sorrows gathering, 
Rank autumn in a mist of miseries . . . 


And the murmur of spirits that sleep in the shadow of Gods 
from afar 
Grows dim in thine ears and deep as the deep dim soul of a 
Star... 


To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 


With multitudinous days and nights and tears 
And many mixing savours of strange years .. . 


All round the foul fat furrows reeked, 
Where blood sank in ; 

The circus splashed and seethed and shrieked 
All round Faustine. 


When, with flame all around him aspirant, 
Stood flushed, as a harp-player stands, 
The implacable beautiful tyrant, 
Rose-crowned, having death in his hands ; 
And a sound as the sound of loud water 
Smote far through the flight of the fires, 
And mixed with the lightning of slaughter 
A thunder of lyres. 


. . » With ruin of walls and all its archery, 
And breaks the iron flower of war beneath . . . 


. . even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


A bitter birth begotten of sad stars. 
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Seeing death has no part in him any more, no power 
Upon his head : 

He has brought his eternity with a little hour, 
And is not dead. 


Yes, it is idle to open debates on poetry of this kind, 
which for those who are naturally sensitive to such things 
is endued with that strange disturbing and transporting 
quality which belongs only to the supreme creations of art. 
Those who accept and cleave to this poetty keep it as some- 
thing sacramental ina religion of the Word which they are 
content to have branded as heretical. But they take a certain 
comfort in the thought that in defence of it they can cite not 
only men who as a matter of course might be expected to be 
devotees of it, but other men who, in character, temper and 
cast of mind, would appear to have little or nothing in common 
with Swinburne, and whose labour and achievement lie along 
lines that are far from being coincident with his. Ruskin, for 
example, with a sense of values and an integrity of recognition 
that did him considerable honour, proclaimed that Swinburne 
was ‘ infinitely above him in all knowledge and power,’ when 
requested by small moralists to intervene against the poet. 
“In power of imagination and understanding he simply 
sweeps me away before him as a torrent does a pebble,’ 
continued Ruskin (and those who are accustomed to decry 
Swinburne’s intellectual capacity should notice the noun 
that Ruskin couples with ‘imagination’). ‘I’m righter than 
he is,’ added the author of Sesame and Lilies; the other part 
of him, however, the something better than the writer of that 
enchiridion for schoolgirls,* at once countered and atoned 
with ‘so are the lambs and the swallows, but they’re not his 


match’: nothing in the end must be allowed to reduce that 
glory that so overtopped his own.5 


* Which, paradoxically enough, contains ‘Touch a troubadour’s guitar to the 
courses of the suns,’ the most splendid phrase he wrote in the whole of his career. 
By exquisite irony, he writes his best words in the very passage in which he declares his 
intention, in face of the claims of such things as economics and morals, of turning his 
back on art of the magnificent and sumptuous sort, to which he had given his greatest 
powers, and in which he recognised that he had met his master in Swinburne. 

5 Gosse, commenting on this generous tribute of Ruskin’s, tries characteristically, 
by oblique hint and insidious innuendo, to deprive it of much of its validity. He 
remarks, inter alia: * We may conjecture that he had not studied Anactoria or Dolores 
with very close attention’; but at least two letters exist which make it extremely 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that Ruskin was well acquainted with those two 
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‘ He was the greatest of our lyrical poets—of the world’s, 
I could say, considering what a language he had to wield,’ 
was George Meredith’s final judgment on the whole corpus 
of Swinburne’s poetry. Over forty yeats before Meredith 
had written that the Ode on the Insurrection in Candia was ‘ the 
most nobly sustained lyric’ in English; ‘ broader, fuller 
verse ’ he had never yet met ; and he had a very high opinion 
of Swinburne’s aptitudes in that craft of the novel of which 
he himself could speak with the authority of a master.® 

To Hardy, too, Swinburne was one of the masters whose 
position could only be one of supremacy. In Awactoria he 
found ‘ the finest drama of Death and Oblivion’ in the whole 
of English literature. Swinburne was an obsession with him 
when he was some thirty years of age, and he used to read the 


poet’s works while walking about the crowded London 


poems and others of the kind that appeared in the same volume. He had had the 
Poems and Ballads in manuscript, and had kept them for a considerable time ; when he 
teturned them, he made iit quite clear that there were certain of them of which he 
morally did not approve. ‘It is so much better than anything I could do, yet so 
different from all it seems to me I would do, if I had the power . . .,’ was his comment 
when he handed the manuscript back, »‘ But,’ he added with wisdom that is rare in 
such cases, ‘a man must do as he likes, If other people do not like it, neither he nor 
they can help it, they must go their sevetal ways.’ He wrote in the same sense when 
the poems were published : * Their power is so great, and their influence so depressing 
-.« - I.consent to much—I regret much—I blame or reject nothing. I should as soon 
think of finding fault with you as with a thunder-cloud or a nightshade blossom.’ 
Before such evidence Gosse’s insinuation collapses ignominiously. In any case, Ruskin 
adored Faustine, which is just as ‘ wicked ’ as Gosse thought (or for the occasion made 
a show of thinking) the other two poems in question to be. Did it occur to him that 
in thus seeking to depreciate Ruskin’s praise of Swinburne he was doing a wrong to 
Ruskin no less than to the man who out of the largesse of his genius had shown him 
much kindness in the past ? 

® Here again Gosse behaved with a disingenuousness that is rare even in the history 
of literary pettiness and obliquity. arising out of wounded vanity. Quoting from a 
very early letter in which Meredith shows that he is not yet quite sure as to whether 
Swinburne. will ‘ distinguish himself solidly as an artist,’ he asserts that Meredith 
remained ‘in this dubious attitude ’ for the rest of his life—completely ignoring the 
above-mentioned testimonies, which give the lie to this innocent-looking statement 
(he surely saw these documents, for they belong to a collection to which he is known 
to have had access ; one of them, that containing the supreme laudation, was brought 
before the world in The Times newspaper). It is necessary to keep a vigilant eye upon 
any statement of Gosse’s respecting Swinburne after the latter joined Watts-Dunton 
at The Pines ; and especially necessaty to subject to close scrutiny his so-called Life of 
Swinburne incorporated in the so-called complete edition of the poet’s works bearing 
the title of Bonchurch, Gosse enjoyed an authority, not only in Britain but also on the 
Continent and elsewhere, altogether disproportionate to his equipment as a scholar 
and his capacity as a writer. It is saddening to reflect to what an extent this largely 
illegitimate authority must have been influential in imposing upon the world a concep- 
tion of Swinburne that is inadequate, untruthful and distorted even beyond the point 
of caricature—for a genuine caricature does at least convey an acceptable likeness of 
the figure which it presents in an exaggerated form. 
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streets, ‘at the imminent risk of being knocked down,’ as 
he has recorded himself. The influence was still strong three 
decades later: he admitted that the ‘ imaginative feeling ’ of 
The Well Beloved derived in no small measure from Swinburne. 

Professor Gilbert Murray does not hesitate to say that 
there are poems of Swinburne that for ‘texture’ as well as 
for ‘resonance’ ‘can quite stand beside’ not only Dante 
but also Homer—and that is a point on which no one is better 
qualified to speak than Professor Murray. It is only natural, 
therefore, that in another passage he should rank Swinburne 
among ‘ the poets of the higher style,’ such as Milton, Shelley 
and Keats. 

Of professional and professorial critics of the past fifty 
years George Saintsbury, in spite of the commission of certain 
enormities in his appreciations of French literature, is by far 
the most considerable, no less in his sense for purely esthetic 
and in especial of poetic values than in the grandiose and 
almost heroic sweep of his information.’ ‘ If you want what 
you are pleased to call “ ideas ” to supply your own deficiency 
in them,’ says this giant of criticism, dividing with ungentle 
gesture the profane from the elect, ‘if you must have the 
opinions you agree with, the discussion which you think 
* does you good ”,’ and other things of like irrelevance to 
this high matter, then the poetry of Swinburne ‘is not the 
poetry for you’; ‘but if you want poetry,’ poetry italicised 
and essential, proceeds Saintsbury, then you cannot do better 
than go to that of the author of Poems and Ballads; and he 
leaves no shadow of doubt that for him Swinburne’s verses 
are poetry in excelsis, things that have their place among the 
summits and eminences of spiritual creation. 

At first sight, no person could well appear less likely to 
appreciate and value and honour Swinburne than Arnold 
Bennett; a writer who is generally thought of as clever, 

7 Arnold Bennett classed him with those laboriously erudite professors who ‘ have 
not the root of the matter in them,’ but this is one of the occasions on which Bennett 
was surely wilfully wrongheaded. In its generality, in its reference to others, his 
judgment may be allowed to stand in need of little correction ; but Saintsbury certainly 
did, on the whole, have the root of the poetic matter in him, and was something far 
better than the W. P. Kers ; the chrism of Apollo, as he himself claimed, was on his 
eyes and ears, even though it was not on his lips: a reserve, however, which itself 
calls for no inconsiderable qualification. Bennett at least wavered in his opinion about 


, and showed that his assault on the latter left his artistic conscience somewhat 
uncomfortable, 
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smart, slick and snappy; practical and pragmatic, full of 
Mancunian competence and alertness ; looking with cocksure 
insolence into all matters human and divine ; testing reputa- 
tions and consecrations with the severity of a sergeant-major 
and the cheek of a naughty schoolboy ; a man who seemed 
to have no time for sumptuosities, and dealt in the short 
sentence, of which he made a literary machine-gun, a realist 
of realists, a very superior kind of photographer; the last 
person, one would have thought, to have any reverence for 
the aristocracies of style of which Swinburne was a master. 
All this may be—only it should not be forgotten that even 
Bennett’s snappiest passages always have graces and felicities 
of form; that his realism could rise into something greater 
than realism; and that he was about the only English man 
of letters who has recognised at its proper high worth the 
greatness of the Goncourts. Which may help to explain why 
he found it possible to regard Swinburne with something that 
is not very fat removed from worship. Some of the very 
best pages he ever wrote, the most highly charged with moral 
indignation and irony, the most vivid and luminous, have 
Swinburne as their subject. For him Swinburne was ‘a 
supreme genius,’ who wrote poetry that belonged to the 
‘topmost heights’ of English letters ; he was “the greatest 
lyric versifier that England ever had,’ and, more than this, he 
was ‘one of the great poets of the whole world and of all 
ages’: such a tribute coming from the author of C/ayhanger 
is extraordinarily impressive. 

Another author whom one would think had no sort of 
affinity with Swinburne is Mr. Max Beerbohm ; indeed, one 
would expect to find him even less impressible by Swinburne 
than Bennett. The least emotional, the least lyrical of 
writers, who recoils from enthusiasms and passions, and turns 
on them the weapons of irony and persiflage. The least 
poetical of writers, in short; yet his essay on Swinburne is 
one of the most reverential ever written on the poet ;_playful- 
ness is not absent from it, for it is essential Mr. Beerbohm ; 
but the playfulness is constantly corrected and overborne by 
the veneration imposed by the presence of a master. When 
talking of Swinburne, Mr. Beerbohm cannot help speaking 
of loveliness and splendour and magnificence and glory. and 


a royalty of personality. 
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Surely, it will be said, no professional thinker has ever 
taken any notice of Swinburne. Well, at least one has, and 
that one is the greatest British philosopher for a century and* 
more past, and perhaps the most considerable of all the 
thinkers produced by this country. According to Dr. C. D. 
Broad, who is probably the authority best qualified to speak 
on the matter, J. McTaggart is ‘ in the front rank of the great 
historical philosophers’; his system ‘may quite fairly be 
compared with the Enneads of Plotinus, the Erhics of Spinoza, 
and the Encyclopedia of Hegel’; ‘it is equal in scope and 
originality to any of the great historical systems of European 
philosophy, whilst in clearness of statement and cogency of 
argument, it far surpasses them all.’® Swinburne was 
McTaggart’s favourite poet. McTaggart, being a man of 
more than merely common-sense, loved the Swinburnian 
poetry for its own sake—for its rhythm, its music, its perspec- 
tives of dream, for its purely poetical qualities, in short, 
irrespective of other considerations.® He did not find it 
necessaty to apologise for whole-heartedly enjoying Dolores. 
But he loved Swinburne, not only as a poet in the narrower 
and deeper sense, but also as the exponent of a view on life, 
as a thinker and philosopher, in short. He went to Swin- 
burne as other people go to Plato or the Bible. Thus, ‘I 
don’t think anything I read ever helped me so much,’ he said, 
speaking of By the North Sea ; ‘ it seems to put a meaning into 
the restlessness and dissatisfaction of all the things one does 
every day’; and he thought of Swinburne in this way all 
through life. ‘He would read Swinburne in his bath and 
turn to him for relief whenever things were going wrong in 
his universe,’ reports one of his friends. On grounds more 
esoteric and technical he considered that Hertha was a philo- 
sophical poem of the first magnitude. And indeed no poem 
could appeal more to a philosopher of his reach who at the 
same time was a lover of poetry.!° 

® Proceedings of the British Academy, 1927. 

® * The anapests obviously excited his not too critical sense,’ remarks the ineffable 
G. Lowes Dickinson in his memoir on the philosopher. This intellectually and 
zsthetically jejune writer was of all people the least qualified to form a just opinion on 
the highest poetic values—and, it may be added, the least qualified to do justice to the 
genius of McTaggart. 

2° It is interesting to note that Renouvier rated Hugo very highly as a philosopher. 
Now Hugo, like Swinburne, is frequently and almost regularly made little of in France 
and elsewhere as having no capacity as a thinker ; and Renouvier, like McTaggart, 
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Well, this atray of witnesses could be extended,# but 
perhaps it is already formidable enough for the enemy. It 


was one of the greatest philosophers of his own or any other epoch, Herbert Spencer, 
it may also be noted, had a profound admiration for Swinburne as a prose writer on 
political and other non-poetic subjects. R 

41 Particularly by inclusion of Mallarmé and other French writers. The two most 
satisfactory—or least unsatisfactory—critiques of Swinburne are Saintsbury’s article 
on the poet in the Bookman of June 1909 and T. Earle Welby’s Study, which appeared 
in 1926, Saintsbury’s article is the most eloquent—it would not be too much to say 
the most poetical—as well as the most judicious thing he ever wrote. Mr. Welby’s 
Study champions many truths and helps to correct certain of the more nonsensical 
errors and slanders ; but, feeling the dead weight of apathy or scorn regarding Swin- 
burne, and the consequent sneers which a true defender must be prepared to receive, 
he is too apologetic in the expression of his enthusiasms and opinions ; and he refrains 
from bringing to light the part Gosse played in helping to create the odious legend about 
the poet. 

By far the most detailed and solid study of the poet is Professor Georges Lafourcade’s 
doctorial thesis entitled La Jeunesse de Swinburne (Société d’Edition; Les Belles Lettres, 
Paris, 1928). This work is throughout characterised by the most pertinacious industry, 
and it aims at treating as exhaustively as possible any side of the subject upon which 
it touches—and there is practically none of which it does not take cognisance. More- 
over, it brings to bear a certain straight-driving common-sense on more than one 
question standing in need of the-application of that quality. Altogether, it is a book 
that no serious student of Swinburne’s writings and personality can wisely ignore, 
and it will always be entitled to a very large measure of respect. Its virtues, however, 
are unfortunately counterbalanced, if not outweighed, by certain drawbacks, some of 
which are particularly grave in the case of an artist of Swinburne’s class. The least 
of these is that in his laborious compilation of some 860 pages M. Lafourcade does not 
get beyond the first thirty years of the poet’s life, and thus passes in review only a very 
small portion of his work. (One gets the impression at times that M. Lafourcade 
considers that Swinburne’s later work is not as great as that comprised in the period in 
question ; this is one of the major errors regarding the poet which have well-nigh 
been consecrated as having the self-evidence of an axiom.) Still, this is a matter at 
which it would be idle to cavil; such were the limits M. Lafourcade elected to set 
himself, estimating that at his rate of progress it would take 2000 large and closely- 
printed pages to cover the whole of Swinburne’s career ; and we can feel nothing but 
gtateful for what he has accomplished. There are other matters, however, much more 
serious in an undertaking of this kind. Thus, in certain important parts of the subject 
(Iam not thinking of parts concerning which the requisite evidence is lacking or 
obscure) M. Lafourcade’s knowledge is incomplete or positively erroneous. This is 
seen, for example, in his exposition of Swinburne’s thought or philosophy, which leaves 
very much to be desired. This question cannot be adequately examined here ; I will 
merely mention one of several relevant facts: M. Lafourcade does not accord nearly 
enough importance to the influence of schylus on Swinburne’s thought ; and, in 
general, he does not appear to be at home when he has to take account of classical 
and, in particular, of Greek writers. On the other hand, M. Lafourcade in some cases 
Is all too ready to accept the authority of others, even when this authority is manifestly 
iittle estimable, or is such that from the outset it should be suspect to one properly 
equipped. This docility on his part is chiefly seen in respect of Gosse : the awe with 
which he customarily refers to the latter as a writer and as a commentator on Swinburne 
is so extravagant as to be ridiculous. Another and a graver set of errors arise from a 
defect or failure of literary'sensitivity or tact. Thus M. Lafourcade frequently sees in 
parts of Swinburne’s poetical work similitudes or affinities, as regards movement or 
spirit or whatnot, with the work of other English poets, and he very often blunders 
badly here. There are indeed likenesses, but they are not with the poets he names. 
Again, Swinburne claimed (a fact M, Lafourcade would appear not to know) that the 
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will be admitted that it is notable no less in its distinction 
than in its variety. In general, the men cited are of much 
higher capacity in their different lines than the ordinary run 
of the detractors of Swinburne; after surveying these 
testimonies, one may be forgiven for thinking that indifference 
ot hostility to Swinburne can be due only to insensitivity and 
ignorance ; and for holding that Professor Samuel C. Chew’s 
judgment that Swinburne ‘ is not of the first order of poets, 
not perhaps even of second rank,’ and other pronouncements 
of the sort are simply examples of critical incompetence. 

The matter perhaps should end there ; as already noted, 
debate on esthetic values is mostly idle: you either love 
Swinburne’s poetry or you do not; and if you do not, no 
amount of mere argumentation can make you share the thrills 
of those who do. The best the apologist can do maybe is to 
make felt the weight of counter-testimony and to leave it 
at that. Certain things, however, may perhaps be said in 
refutation of charges regarding Swinburne’s work and per- 
sonality which it is not altogether a waste of time to say; 
things having to do with matters of more or less palpable 
fact that come within the ambit of rational discussion of 
demonstration ; with such matters, in particular, as his alleged 
intellectual poverty or vacuity, and the verbosity, flatulence 
and other accompanying or resulting defects that are 
commonly supposed to mark his style ; and the more serious 
of the accusations or legends relating to his constitution, 
character and development. None of this has more than an 
incidental bearing on the essential qualities of his poetry, 
the grand question on which perhaps nothing in the way of 
proof can be forthcoming. But there, too, certain indications 
or hints may not be altogether of no avail. On every one 
of the main points touched upon a whole article, or in some 
cases even a book, could be written without undue expatiation, 
and indeed it is impossible to handle these themes with 
convincing adequacy within the space at our disposal. All 
that can be done is to point directions, start ideas, and work 
by adumbrated rather than by completed statement. 

Swinburne’s writing is ordinarily regarded as being 
prosodic structure of Anactoria was very largely an original creation, and he was quite 
right in his contention ; but M. Lafourcade finds the model for it in Dryden! Such 
want of critical insight or delicacy is especially disabling in the case of one who would 
adequately appreciate the beauty of which Swinburne was a master. 
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extense rather than intense, swollen and windy and lax rather 
than distinguished by measure and economy and harmony 
and noble order. . This conception is very largely erroneous, 
and the contrary is very much nearer the truth. The impres- 
sion of extenseness gathered from his writing is, I should 
say, in great part an ocular one; the eye notes that he often 
composes long lines, long stanzas and, in his prose, long 
sentences. But length is not necessarily a sign of windiness 
and inanity ; the only true test in this matter is an analysis 
of the elements which go to the making of the lengthy 
structure. If this last is applied it will be seen that in practi- 
cally all cases Swinburne’s genius is robust, ample, rich, 
opulent, substantial, and not anything that could be justly 
described as a flatulent diffuseness. His extensiveness arises 
from a largesse of power, and not from an expansion of mere 
windiness. 

To choose examples from the poetry is at once easy and 
not easy, for here the foison is embarrassing ; poem after 
poem would provide examples. Take the following, noted 
in books opened at random : 


Still with blind hands and robes blood-wet 
Night hangs on heaven, reluctant yet, 
With black blood dripping from her eyes 
On the soiled lintels of the skies, . . . 


We that see wars and woes and kings, 
And portents of enormous things, 
Empires, and agonies, and slaves, 
And whole flame of town-swallowing graves; .. . 


She sees the hand of death made bare, 

The ravelled riddle of the skies, 
The faces faded that were fair, 

The mouths made speechless that were wise, 
The hollow eyes and dusty hair ; 


Dank dregs, the scum of pool or clod, 
God-spawn of lizard-footed clans, 

And those dog-headed hulks that trod 
Swart necks of the old Egyptians, 

Raw draughts of man’s beginning God; ... 
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Can it be denied that in these verses there is no spinning out 
of exiguity, but something that is rather the contrary of that : 
a remarkable achievement of compression ; a rapid bringing 
together within a small space of a number of diverse elements 
that converge and merge into a unity that launches the mind 
upon wide vistas? And these verses ate typical and not 
exceptional ; only, when such achievements, one or two of 
which would make the literary fortune of other writers, are 
prolonged into large stanzas, and the stanzas themselves are 
multiplied, it is too much for the faculties of most readers ; 
they are no match for this abundance of genius, and they 
exculpate themselves by accusing it of being the very thing of 
which it is so splendidly the opposite. 

More than one passage could be quoted from Swinburne’s 
letters to show that writing of the verbose, lax, and (to use 
one of his own words) ‘ gushing’ sort was a thing that he 
deprecated and was constantly on his guard against in his own 
compositions. ( 

Equally striking is the compression to be found in his 
prose work. In prose no less than in poetry rhythm is a 
cardinal consideration ; it no less than what is usually called 
“sense ’ (by which is meant what would survive in the précis 
of a schoolboy or a secretary) is important, effective, and 
* persuasive,’ as M. Charles Maurras, one of the most distin- 
guished prose writers of to-day, has said (and no one could 
be more truly ‘ intellectual’ than M. Maurras himself); so 
that, in order to obtain this further persuasion of rhythm, a 
man. might (as Diderot somewhere says) on occasion put in 
or allow to come in an epithet or other part of speech which 
the schoolboy and the secretary and their teachers would 
condemn in the light of their canons, which are those of 
human speech reduced to its most menial functions. Then, 
as M. Maurras also says, there is the ‘ cry,’ a thing that most 
of the pundits who legislate about prose would appear to 
know nothing about ; the ‘ cry,’ in prose of the highest kind, 
is no less important than it is in verse. Swinburne did, most 
of the time, happen to write nothing but prose of the highest 
kind, so these few elementary points should be kept in mind. 

The ‘ cry’ with its inner spiritual resonances is a thing 
that may be left to those who are not congenitally deaf to such 

18 La Musique intériewre, 
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effects ; and I shall not attempt to indicate cases where the 
imperiousness of rhythm has led to the inclusion of an otiose 
epithet: such cases anyhow are exceedingly rare in Swin- 
burne’s work. I shall content myself with pointing out that, 
contrary to the prevalent opinion, one of the most distinctive 
features of his prose are certain effects of pregnancy and 
economy. 

As a rule, his epithets, far from being otiose or dispens- 
able, are extraordinarily effective in their power of suggestive- 
ness, and give much of its shape and atmosphere to the phrase. 
Witness the following cases : 


Pale as mild silver and ruddy as flaming gold. 

With haggard limbs and straightened spectral hair. 

The subtle contention with fate. 

The prone impulse of falling water. 

Rapid grace of wing. 

An exquisite fluttered grace of action. 

More of sonorous cloud and less of explicit fire. 

Hateful heaps of leprous flesh and disheveled deformity. 
These are but a few specimens out of a large number ;_ the 
adjective is unexpected, and thus arresting and dominant, in 
most cases, and most notably in the last but one.!4 The last 
is particularly striking as an example of terse compression 
(the abstract noun is itself a compression) resulting in a highly 


picturesque and imaginative effect. 
Even more remarkable are such cases as the following : 
The insolent violence of constraint. 
In gradual grace of undulation. 
In awful equanimity of apparent abstraction. 
By divine violence of spiritual rape. 
This is the technique of pregnant expression pushed to its last 
limit. In the preceding set of examples it was simply a case 
18 This happens to be one of the exceedingly rare cases where he runs into metre 
in his prose. 
14 Swinburne often used words, especially those of Latin derivation, in their full 
etymological sense, and he did this with great felicity, so that they convey the intended 


ee? oe are] * The effusion and eluctation of 
spirits. . .;. arms thrust out in repulsion. . 
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of one epithet bearing the chief burden of suggestion or doing 
duty for a whole phrase ot a whole sentence; here that 
process becomes twofold or threefold and the phrase itself 
becomes a unit of compound parallels or contraries. It is.a 
triumph of brevity and rich involution that never issues in 
any oddity or unshapeliness. By its devices of coupling it 
conveys in a rapid compass, in one unit or element, as it were, 
an accumulation of effects that most other writers could not 
get into anything less than a paragraph. Here is a sample of 
the same technique used for the severest and most intellectual 
of purposes : 
The multiform unity of mutual inclusion. 

That is speech that writers of a philosophical order might well 
envy. And yet Swinborne is supposed to be negligible intel- 
lectually ! And here is the technique used in a way that might 
attract the jealous notice of specialists in realistic portraiture : 


Faces . . . admirable for holy heaviness of feature and sombre 
stolidity of sanctitude. 


That reaches ‘the high level of the. Goncourts, which says 


enough for those who are wise in such matters. 


This device of Swinburne’s, which might in his own words 
be described as that of ‘ the multiform unity of inclusion,’ is, 
I believe, his own creation. As far as I know it is not to be 
found as a cultivated element of technique in any writer before 
him. It is one of the many things which show that the 
popular (and official) idea about his being wordy and windy 
etc., has no foundation in fact. Those who entertain that 
idea must have read him either superficially or else without 
the competence necessary to the perception of even the most 
elementary literary values. 

Much the same remark applies in the matter of his reputa- 
tion as a thinker. His considerable body of critical writings 
is as profound as it is extensive, and is the work of a first-class 
mind in the general sense as well as of a poetical genius of the 
first order. Speaking of The Age of Shakespeare, Arnold 
Bennett says that it ‘is packed full of criticism whose weight 
and sensitiveness no other English critic could equal,’ and 
that is a perfectly just observation, and it is applicable to 
Swinburne’s critical work as a whole. Saintsbury, who 
never gives praise lightly, and is especially jealous in the 
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awarding of certificates of competence in his own trade or 
profession, sums up that work in the following terms : 


A complete re-reading of the whole prose work, in chronological 
order, has only increased my own admiration, always great, for 
the extraordinary felicity, and the broad-cast range, of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s impartial judgments on English and other literature. 


Indeed, the range of his knowledge was exceptional, and in 
some matters must have been altogether unique. Certainly 
his knowledge of English poetry in all its manifestations can- 
not be matched anywhere. He probably knew classical Greek 
poetry, and certain sections of Latin poetry, as well as anyone. 
As for French literature, it is hardly too much to say that he 
is practically the only Englishman who has really fe/t its true 
native qualities, has appreciated it, so: to speak, from the 
inside. And here he did useful work in counteracting the 
pernicious and unhappily extensive influence of Matthew 
Arnold, who almost totally misrepresented. French literature 
to his fellow-countrymen.1¢ 
Of the numerous. instances of his critical felicity and 
shrewdness, I shall cite only two. In opposition to Goethe, 
who thought that Hamlet’s failure to make up his mind was 
due to ‘ weakness of the will’ and ‘ innate inadequacy to his 
task’ ; and in opposition also to his master Hugo, who held 
that it was due to ‘scepticism of the spirit’ and ‘nebulous 
intellectual refinement,’ Swinburne maintained that if Hamlet 
failed to make up his mind it was because he ‘ had somewhat 
more of mind than another man to make up, and might 
properly want somewhat more time than might another man 
to do it in.’ And in proof of his contention he pointed out 
that the compulsory expedition of Hamlet to England and 
all the adventure that attended it was deliberately, devised by 
Shakespeare to provide an opportunity for the display of the 
ptince’s ‘ cool-headed and ready-witted courage and resource’; 
and that otherwise it would be devoid of all meaning. Again, 
within the space of little more than a page, he sums up the 
dominant features and controlling forces of Balzac’s genius 
8 History of English Prose Rhythm, 
16 Matthew Arnold’s knowledge of French was contemptible ; he could not scan 
French verse ; and he committed capital errors of appreciation on almost every French 


author he touched—except in certain cases where he docilely took his cue from Sainte- 
Beuve. 
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better than I have seen it done in hundreds of pages by critics 
who are justly esteemed first-class : 


That supple practical sense, that laborious apprehension, so 
delicate and so passionate at once, of all forms of thought and 
energy, which were the great latent gifts of the deepest and widest 
mind that ever worked within the limits of inventive prose. . ... 
The incomparable power of condensing’ apparent vapour into 
tangible and malleable form, of helping us to handle air and measure 
mist, which is so instantly perceptible whenever Balzac begins to 
open up any intricate point of physical or moral speculation. .. . 
Once consent to forget or overlook the mere entourage and social 
habiliment of Balzac’s intellect, you cannot fail of seeing that he 
of all men was fittest to grapple with strange things and words. . . . 


Such words give what is central in Balzac, and moreover 
bring into relief a side of his genius that is usually neglected. 
But Swinburne does not make a poet or a pure artist of him ; 
on the contrary, he admits that of style in the higher sense he 
had none at all; but he immediately adds the extremely 
penetrating remark that it is very much better that a writer 
of Balzac’s sort should not possess or cultivate that particular 
kind of style. ‘Of poetic form, for example, we know that 
he knew nothing; the error would be theirs who should 
think his kind of work the worse for that.’ Such a remark 
is all the more remarkable coming from an expert in the style 
in question.17 Swinburne was not least felicitous in his 
appraisement of men whose work was of a different order 
from his own. 

Among other particular points, one may mention the 
pages 78 where he treats the slippery subject of literary 
obscurity, and makes the right distinction between the two 
kinds, the bad and the good, that which arises from fogginess 
of mind and that which is caused by a certain electricity of 
thought. Such pages would have won the entire approbation 
of Mallarmé. Then the book on Blake is one of the most 
temerarious of literary enterprises ; but he does succeed in 
it, at least to the extent of making tolerably intelligible a 

+7 His refusal to salute the anemic talent of R. L. Stevenson (a refusal that irritated 
Gosse and others) proceeded in part from the literary principle to which he here gives 
expression. ‘In Stevenson’s stories,’ he said, ‘the style is always disturbing the 
illusion.’ His own style, in verse or prose, was always adequate to whatever occasion 


it was applied. 
18 In the larger of the two essays on George Chapman. 
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creation that seems'a chaos, without divesting it of its mystical 
and apocalyptic qualities. Altogether, his critical. writings 
contain, more or less developed, the elements of a body of 
profound and richly suggestive esthetic doctrine ; a point to 
which we shall have occasion to return later. 

It is often said that his critical essays are ill-composed in 
their general structure. This is an error that betrays a lack 
of critical insight; it is true that the essays dften are not 
worked out according to the beautifully simple and fool- 
ptoof plan inculcated in certain educational establishments 
upon the young; they are rather the productions of a man 
whose complexity is not unlike that of the Hamlet whose 
portrait he has restored. There is nothing uncertain or 
stumbling or fumbling or uncontrolled or unorganised in 
its progress. It is best figured, not as advancing along 2 line, 
but as situated at a centre and as reaching out to a number of 
points on the circumference related to the centre and under 
its authority.1® The mode is that of a mind whose vision is 
various or multiple in its unity, a mind which sees connexions 
and implications and further relevances, and yet sees them 
within an ordered whole. This is true of Swinburne’s verse 
no less than of his prose. 

He was immeasurably more of a poet than the O’Shaugh- 
nessys and the Dowsons (who lived on such crumbs as they 
could catch from his poetic table); yet, even in his most 
pte-Raphaelite *° days, he was no mere zsthete, indifferent or 
impervious to the events affecting the fortunes of men in 
general and the destinies of his own and other nations. His 
interest in and reactions to English and Continental politics 
were as lively as those of a professional politician, if not 
actuated by the same motives as the latter’s usually are. His 
works would furnish a reflection of, and a sort of running 
commentary on, the political history of Europe in the second 
half of the nineteenth century and the first decade of this. 
Among the decidedly non-poetical works he mastered in his 
very early manhood were Blackstone's Commentaries on the 
Laws of England (this was under the formidable surveillance 

1® Swinburne was well aware when he was apparently making digressions, and he 


sometimes rematked upon it. E.g., ‘ I have dwelt thus long on a seemingly irrelevant 
and discursive inquiry because I,could discover no method so fit to. . .’ 


20 He quite rightly deprecated the application to himself of this unfortunate 
word, 
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of Stubbs). His political ideas were not those of a mere 
visionary. 

Even for science he had not the incuriosity or scorn of a 
Wordsworth or the poet of the popular imagination. Such a 
poem as The Commonweal shows that he followed the main 
lines of scientific progress with at least as much attention and 
intelligence as a Clough, an Arnold or a Tennyson. He read 
and pondered such things as Tyndall’s Belfast Address (1874) 
and found them worthy of the most laudatory epithets. 
* Science so enlarged and harmonised,’ he said, speaking of 
this address, ‘ gives me a sense as much of rest as of light’ ; 
“my habit of mind is not (I hope) unscientific, though my 
work lies in the field of art instead of science,’ he added with 
a self-appreciation that was as modest as it was just. 

But all this, respectable as it is, would not suffice to 
account for the intellectual as distinct from the poetical 
enthusiasm for Swinburne of a thinker of McTaggart’s 
eminence. ‘There must be something else ; and indeed there 
is, and a very large measure of it. There is in Swinburne’s 
work in prose and verse not a more or less nebulous hearty 
or doleful or groping ‘ attitude towards life,’ but a real 
philosophy, which from at least the B/ake onwards to the end 
remained consistent and coherent in its fundamental principles. 
This philosophy in its essentials Swinburne first learned from 
Blake, and Aéschylus was a strong confirming force from the 
start. Put very briefly, it is what he himself called theantropy, 
or the doctrine that Man, or rather the Soul of Man, is God. 
To call it atheism is to reduce and traduce it ; but it is certainly 
opposed to the orthodox forms of theism. It may loosely be 
described as pantheism, but with a strong emphasis on the 
human side of things. ‘The Eternal Great Humanity 
Divine’ which Blake celebrates in his Milton is the deity and 
the great theme of this creed. ‘God only Acts and Is in 
existing beings or Men’ (Blake, The Marriage of Heaven and 
He//) is another presentation of the same idea. 


. man’s soul is man’s God still, 


And still its flame at mainmast height 


Sustains the indomitable light 
Whence only man hath strength to steer . . . 
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Save his own soul’s light overhead, 
None leads him, and none ever led, . « « 


Save his pon saa he hath no notin 
And sinks, except his own soul guide .. . 


This is one of the numerous expressions of the idea in Swin- 
burne. According to this creed, not each individual man 
can have the privilege and pleasure of equating himself with 
the Deity ; it is ‘the substance of men which is Man’ that is 
possessed of divinity; and Man not already and. without 
effort is fully God : the process is one of forward and upward 
effort, one of aspiring and laborious Becoming. It is only 
by ‘ culture and perfection of humanity,’ to quote Swinburne’s 
own words, that Man makes himself God: Again, ‘ the very 
root or kernel of this creed is not the assumed humanity of 
God, but the achieved divinity of Man ; not incarnation from 
without, but development, from within.’ That, it may be 
objected, is a degradation or a negation of godhead, but 
Swinburne has an answer ready for this: ‘ There is no man 
unless the child can become a man ; is that equivalent to a 


denial of manhood ?” 

‘ The Inspiration of the Poetic Genius,’ as Blake calls it in 
the Milton, is a,sovereign force. But at the centre of all 
living life, even animal and vegetative, there is part of the 
‘infinite: spiritual life.’ There is no real division, no im- 
passable gulf between spirit and what is called matter. The 
latter is not to be despised or denied ; the body, no less than 
the soul, must be honoured and allowed freedom. This is 
Blake’s teaching, and Swinburne accepts it, not however 
without certain. important exegetical reservations; this 
identity or monism does not exclude certain differences ; the 
river’s channel must not be allowed ‘to pass itself off as the 
river; there,are certain things of which the spirit alone and 
not the body can take any account. That being granted, the 
body must be granted its full rights, and nothing in the way 
of asceticism must be imposed on it. ‘ Energy is the only 
life, and is from the Body,’ says Blake; the senses are ‘ inlets 
of the Soul,’ and so are essential to the fullest and highest 
existence, and to deny them is to curtail one’s spirituality. 
Swinburne admits that the materialist’s doctrine that there 
is nothing beyond the body and the mystic’s doctrine that 
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there is nothing beyond the soul may issue in the same 
practical consequences; but he rightly observes that the 
spirit in which a thing is done is what is ultimately decisive ; 
‘the difference in thought and eye’ between the two classes 
of men would always be ‘ great and important’; he himself 
cettainly always approached any form of indulgence from 
the spiritual and spiritualising and not from the merely 
materialistic or sensualist point of view: to classify him as a 
fleshly poet is to be insensible to the inner content and reach 
of his work. 

The senses, then, are ‘ inlets of the soul,’ and are to be 
used as such. “If the doors of perception were cleansed,’ 
says Blake, ‘ everything would appear to man as it is, infinite ’ ; 
but man is ‘ barred and petrified against the infinite,’ owing 
to the prohibitions which have been imposed upon him by the 
orthodox creeds, and in particular by the Jewish content of 
the Christian creed. ‘ Virtue and abstinence,’ no less than 
‘sin,’ are in need of forgiveness, for they limit and warp the 
development of the spirit. This thought of Blake’s reappears 
in Swinburne’s Dolores : 


What ailed us, O gods, to desert you 


For creeds that refuse and restrain ? 
Come down and redeem us from virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain. 
Thus what is usually regarded as a naughty and insincere 
sally of provocative levity in a poem that is little better than 
a joke turns out to be an article of a very serious body of 
philosophy. 

In mythological terms, the Jewish and Christian God is 
‘an active but prolific ’ force, ‘ at variance with the Eternals,’ 
with the earlier Gods, or with the fundamental principle of 
deity, and he it is who is the source of the religion which 
wats against ‘ the latge and liberal laws of light’ ; this con- 
ception reminds one of the Aéschylean contention between 
Prometheus and Zeus, with a force yet greater than Zeus in 
the background. ‘The spirit must be eternally at work 
consuming and destroying the likeness of things material 
and the religions made out of them,’ continues Swinburne 
interpreting and appropriating Blake. 

Our duty should be to accept ‘ the Pantheistic revelation 
which consectates all things and absorbs all contraries.’ 
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From this formula, which would have pleased Hegel, might 
be deduced Swinburne’s conception of Law, and with it the 
other and completing side of his system of morals. But he 
doubtless derived this element of his thought from other 
sources more than from Blake, and from Aischylus more than 
from anybody else. He believed that the universe was an 
order, a system under the rule of law. Not merely the laws 
which it is the business of science to detect, although he was 
not indifferent to these, and even took a certain delight in 
them, as being the initial indications of a greater order ; they 
were for him the ‘ first thread of the great clue’; and ‘ when 
seen and seized even that first perception gives me an inde- 
scribable sense as of music and repose.’ (‘It is Theism,’ he 
could not help adding, ‘ which seems to me to introduce an 
element—happily a factitious element—of. doubt, discord 
and disorder.’ *4) But it was something much bigger, much 
profounder than anything brought to light by physical science. 
For him, the ultimate law governing things was a moral law, 
and the best word he could find for it was Righteousness. 
It may be obscure to ordinaty vision, but the ‘ sense of it’ 
is securely ‘ shrined in the soul’ of man. 

Hence the complementary side of his ethical theory ; 
there is ‘no clearer or deeper duty’ for man ‘ than that of 
intellectual self-reliance, self-dependence, self-respect; an 
evangel not to be cancelled or supplanted by any revelation 
of mystic or prophet or saint.’ In verse the doctrine appears 


as follows : 
Then he stood up, and trod to dust 


Fear and desire, mistrust and trust, 


And bound for sandals on his feet 
Knowledge and patience of what must 
And what things may be... 


Him can no God cast down, whom none 
Can lift in hope beyond the height 
Of fate and nature and things done 
By the calm rule of might and right 
That bids men be and bear and do, 
And die beneath blind skies or blue. 


*1 This opposition to Theism was one of the several things that drew McTaggart 
to Swinburne ; with McTaggart the opposition in time became a positive hatred. 
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This temper, joined to that of dux vite dia voluptas, brings him 
into line with Lucretius ; in its attitude of resignation, or 
rather of understanding acceptance, it is also the creed of 
Goethe and Taine and other of the larger characters and minds 
of history ; and on these principles all Swinburne’s life was 
lived. 

Such, all too briefly outlined, is what may be called 
Swinburne’s intellectual and ethical philosophy, to which 
even a thinker like McTaggart has gone for insight and 
inspiration and moral support. I merely present it (it has 
never been set forth with even this small degree of adequacy), 
and I leave it for others to comment on it. I think I have 
done enough to show not only that Swinburne was in no 
mean measute intellectual, but also that he was highly moral 
and (in the deepest sense of that word) religious. 

There are no poems in all literature which are more 
philosophical than Hertha (a favourite of McTaggart’s), and 
there are no philosophical poems to which it is inferior in 
beauty ; and Hertha is by no means the only one of its kind 
in Swinburne’s work. When all is said, there is just as much 
‘thought’ in Swinburne as in Browning; A Nympholept, 
for example, conveys with much more subtlety and power the 
thought or sentiment that Browning tries to express in a part 
of Sau/; there is much more real thought in him than in 
Arnold or Tennyson ; there is just as much as in Virgil, and 
a good deal more than in Pindar. This list of comparisons 
could easily be extended, but there should be no need to do 
that. Of course one finds in Swinburne ‘no melodious 
whine of scepticism, no cobwebs of plea and counterplea, 
no jungle of argument and brakes of analysis,’ to borrow 
his own scornful phrases. In his verse (for in his prose there 
is plenty of sheer intellect with the poet in abeyance) we find 
at work ‘the imagination which apprehends’ and not ‘ the 
understanding which dissects,’ to make use once again of 
his own language. An essential part of his creed as a poet 
(and also as a philosopher) was that in the imagination he 
had an avenue of approach to the highest realities ; an avenue 
that could never be provided by the mere understanding. 

And so we come back to the grand and supreme matter— 
the fact that above all he was a poet. All these other things— 
politics, science, philosophy—to whatever extent they enter 
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into his verse, are in his case, as in that of every true poet, 
subordinate to something else, and are in its service, although 
popularly it is supposed to be instrumental to them, or merely 
something in the nature of an embellishment to them; and 
this something else with which they cannot be equated is 
poetry, and it would continue to exist and retain its value if 
any ideas associated with it wete proved false or otherwise 
rendered uninteresting. He cared for the intellect and the 
truths discoverable by the intellect, but as a poet he created 
‘ visions truer than truth,’ as he himself claimed in the poem 
which is his true autobiography, the record of himself seen 
under the aspect of Eternity. It is as a poet chiefly that he 
challenges attention, and asa poet that he himself would wish 
to be given a place among the great of the earth. His 
importance as such is best appreciated perhaps when he is 
seen in the long perspective of the history of poetry in Europe. 
It will then incidentally be perceived that to talk of him, as is 
often done, as closing an epoch or a movement, and thus as 
being more or less finished with, is an error that is very wide 
of the mark. The chief fact, I should say, in the history of 
European poetry since the time of the greater Greeks is the 
emergence and gradual—although often interrupted and lost 
—conception of the essential and distinctive nature of poetry ; 
the idea that poetry is something independent, existing in and 
for itself, and not to be estimated in terms of something else 
of which it may accidentally happen to be the vehicle; the 
idea, in short, of ‘ pure poetry,’ of that something transcen- 
dental which remains over when a poem is by paraphrase or 
other scholastic liberties robbed of its content of thought, 
messages, moralities and other things which may be valuable, 
but properly belong elsewhere in life. From this point of 
view the greatest enemy of poetry in the ancient world was 
Plato, who on this matter was amazingly unintelligent, and 
his influence has lain heavy on and vitiated esthetic theory in 
all the succeeding centuries; Aristotle in one way, and 
Longinus in another, helped to correct his doctrine, but on 

22 To judge from examination papers (and other things), it is only these subordinate 
matters that engage the attention of teachers in universities and other places of 
ee Thalestiag. The good Professor Chew takes the poet to task for omitting 


to mention his earthly father and mother in this poem ; nor, it should be added with 
regret, do we find any allusion in it to his sisters or his dog. 
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the whole his doctrine prevailed. In the modern world 
Plato’s counterparts are legion, and in English letters Matthew 
Arnold is perhaps the most influential, and hence the most 
dangerous, of them. But with the help of technical philo- 
sophers such as Kant, and of the German Romantics, and of 
other writers, the idea of pure and independent poetry began 
to come into its own towards the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; Coleridge, with his capital distinction between fancy 
and imagination, is one of the great English landmarks on 
the road of this advance ; Croce has expounded (within his 
own system) this distinction in Italy; French Romantic 
theory, leading to Mallarmé, and from him to M. Valéry 
and the Superrealists of to-day are other stages in the 
same line of progress.%4 This, when all inessentials and 
ephemerals are brushed aside, is the underlying and governing 
trend of true poetry. Independence, rhythm, music, mystery, 
dream, vision, something transrational and transcendental : 
these ate some of the words which would enter into the 
definition of this trend. Now part of the importance of 
Swinburne lies in the fact that all these things are found in his 
work in an eminent degree ; and his most cogent writing on 
esthetics is that devoted to the defence of this conception of 
poetry. It is true that in his case, as in that of Hugo and 
other great poets, these things are often found in the company 
of other things, but that does not alter the main fact ; Swin- 
burne, like Shelley and Hugo, could write not only pure 

24 A contemporary critic who is especially noteworthy in this regard is Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis: ‘ The finest type of mind .. . lifts the creative impulse into an 
absolute region free of Spenglerian “ history ” or politics.’ ‘ Art is as much a “ time- 
less ” thing as technical invention is a creature of time.’ ‘Creative art is a spell, a 
talisman, an incantation . . . magic, in short.’ ‘ The artist is tapping the supernatural 
sources and potentialities of our existence.’ 

Such utterances convey admirably the essential and differential nature of the highest 
kind of creative art—the kind in which Swinburne is without a superior. They all 
occur in Mr. Lewis’s Time and Western Man, which in my view is the most considerable 
essay in criticism produced for many years past not only in England but in Europe. 
It is truly philosophic criticism, in the sense that it reaches through manifestations or 
phenomena—artistic, metaphysical, political and other—to the generative origins 
whence they derive. It is practically the only thing of its kind in English worthy to 
be compated with that excellent French criticism, at once scientific and artistic—it 
might be called an analytical synthesis—of which M. Paul Bourget is perhaps the most 
successful practitioner (but Mr. Lewis has nothing of M. Bourget’s bedside manner, 


and is moreover an amusing writer, having at his command a very entertaining destruc- 
tive wit). It is remarkable that Time and Western Man, far more estimable.in its philo- 


sophical competence than anything turned out of late years by professional philosophers 
at the universities, should have been written by a man who is by primary occupation a 
painter and has had no academic experience at all. 
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poetry but poetry that apparently was not pure, though it 
never failed to have certain transcendental qualities. The 
important thing is that Swinburne pleaded powerfully for 
pure and independent poetry, and created not a little of it. 

But there is another side where he is concerned. He 
stood for law, not only in his intellectual and moral philosophy 
but also in his theory and practice as a poet.25 He must have 
form, and not only is he one of the greatest masters of music 
and vision, he is also one of the most notable masters of form 
the world has ever seen. This is what he loved in the Greeks, 
and especially in AZschylus and Sophocles and Pindar. In 
this sense he is thoroughly classic; ‘the only other poet in 
English who can be ranked with him in this regard is Milton. 
His command of pure classic form is no less sure than Milton’s, 
and it is far more extensive in its range. It is not too much 
to say that the only Aischylean and Pindaric odes in English 
are those to be found in his work. It may here be remarked 
that his imagination on one of its sides is truly Aischylean. 
It moves along avenues of strangeness and vastness, and comes 
into transmundane places of the spirit. Hugo’s (and possibly, 
but in a much lesser degree, Marlowe’s) is the only other 
genuinely Aischylean imagination in modern literature ; but 
Swinburne also had at his command a grace as exquisite as 
that of Sophocles, and this is a thing that cannot be said of 
these other writers. 

The contemporary indifference regarding him is chiefly 
explicable by the fact that poetry to-day has left the great 
highway and has lost itself in side-tracks. Three main 
provinces of activity are at present discernible. First, there 
are the spasmodic and incoherent efforts of the Superrealists ; 
the great fault of these writers is that they naively accept 
anything that the ‘ Subconscious” (a comprehensive thing 
upon which can be fathered practically all things rational and 
absurd) chooses at any moment of sanity, inebriation or ill- 
health to throw up ; not realising that what emerges from it 
can at the best be only material for art and not art itself. 
Then there are those who would harness poetry (with or 
without form—mostly without) to some ideology or other ; 


*5 He was ‘ content in the recognition and happy in the acceptance of that immortal 
and immutable instinct whose impulse is for law, whose passion is for harmony, and 
whose service is perfect freedom,’ 
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to democracy, labour, communism, the sufferings and 
aspirations of the proletariat, the vapours and odours of the 
slums ; this of course is simply a return by another route to 
the conception of Matthew Arnold and Plato. Lastly there 
ate those who, with or without attachment to ideologies, 
preconise a departure from strict form and high music: 
mostly, it is to be guessed, because their capacities are not 
equal to such things. Perhaps the chief representative of this 
school is the American writer Mr. T. S. Eliot. The fact that 
he has won so much respectful attention in British countries 
is a measure of the decadence of the times im which we live.*¢ 
Beneath all his carefully arranged trappings of European 
culture there is the spirit of America. And this spirit is, 
in so far as European culture is concerned, a spirit of dis- 
integration. It is probably a much greater menace to the old 
world than anything which has its origin in Russia. In the 
case of Mr. Eliot and his disciples the disintegration is 
directed towards the two most precious elements of European 
culture. But those two things, high music and strict form, 
ate too fundamental a part of the European genius to be 
eradicated. ‘They are bound to assert and impose themselves 
again with renewed force, and that is why Swinburne’s glory 
is assured so long as Europe survives. And the idea of pure 
poetry is also bound to make headway, because it proceeds 
from a major truth, and represents one of the more imperative 
demands of the human spirit. That is another reason why 
Swinburne’s glory is sure to survive and increase with the 
yeats; when the stammerings and lispings and cacophonies 
and posturings and Beeotian theories and pretensions of 


contemporary poeticules and their expounders and showmen 
shall have been consigned to the place which is their due. 


His prose is no less remarkable than his verse for qualities 
of form and imagination. Saintsbury enthusiastically quotes 
the overture of the review of L’Homme qui rit as an example 
of ‘ gorgeous prose-poetry,’ but there are much greater things 
than that in Swinburne’s prose, gorgeous or merely quiet. 
“The remote sweet curve of hill against a sky filled with 

6 Another sign of the decadence of the age is the respect accorded to works 


which impugn the great traditional virtues of prose regarded as one of the finer arts, 
and not merely as a collection of counters of expression. 
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evening, seen far above the rows of folded sheep ’ is one of 
many specimens of the latter kind. Samples of the former 
are more frequent, and here again choice is difficult. I shall 
give two or three examples of what perhaps might be called 
primal or prehistoric vision : 


. . . these bones are touched with dim gteen and gold colour ; 
such a faint fierce tint as one might look for on the cast scales or 
flakes of dragons left astrand in the ebb of a deluge. 


A Titan, with one weighty hand lying on a gigantic skull, 
rests at the edge of a green sloping moor, himself seeming a grey 
fragment of moorland rock, ... the sky is all night and fite, 
bitter red. and black, 


A sound as of a sweeping wind ; a prospect as over dawning 
continents at the fiery instant of a sudden sunrise; a splendour 
now of stars and now of storms; an expanse and exultation of 


wing across strange spaces of air and above shoreless’ stretches 
of sea... 


There is nothing in the prose of De Quincey nor in the verse 
of Leconte de Lisle and of Hugo to surpass such things in 
their own particular class. Many other effects, ranging from 
the severest to the most opulent, from the most subtle and 
delicate to the vastest and most oceanic, could be added to 
this short list ; Swinburne’s prose in its extraordinary variety 
of tones, shades, texture and dimension offers no less rich a 
repertory than his verse, All his critics, including even his 
admirers, have large reservations to make. about it. Thus 
Saintsbury, who would give up none of the verse, says that 
the prose frequently calls for the sieve. I myself would let 
go none of the prose, because, at least from the B/ake onwards, 
in every single sentence or other lowest artistic unit of sense 
I find some valuable intellectual or imaginative quality, and 
certainly always some felicity of form or music; anything 
coming from such a mind, and, moreover, not rejected by 
that mind itself as unworthy of publication, cannot be void 
of spiritual interest and price to a reader who has been 
strongly attracted by any of its compositions ; we are anxious 
to conserve the least scraps of drawing left by the hand of a 
Leonardo or a Raphael. 


His drama receives, even less praise than his prose. Of 
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course, if it is read in the attitude of mind in which one reads 
Ibsen, Galsworthy and Bernstein (all excellent in their own 
line), then it will naturally be found uninteresting and even 
dreary. It should be approached in the far different mood 
one brings to bear on work such as that of Aéschylus and 
Webster. It is (even in the case of the unduly much maligned 
Sisters, a experiment in poetic realism) action, character, 
motive, etc., poetised, and so lifted out of all the conventions 
of prose. Taken thus, it will be found to contain no small 
amount of delicate psychological analysis, and great skill in 
arranging in a well-graduated crescendo of tragedy a remark- 
able number of events faithfully presented’ with almost an 
excessively meticulous regard for historical verities ; and of 
course high and noble poetry is abundant in it, I will give 
no more than two examples : 

I that have held a land between twin lips 

And turned large England to a little kiss ; 

God thinks not of me as contemptible. 


These lines from a tragedy written when he was little more 
than an adolescent would arouse admiring attention if they 
were found in one of the chronicle plays of Shakespeare. 
And this, from the last of his dramatic works : 
Two men came down 

And peered along the water-side : and two 

Came after—men whose eyes raked all the night, 

Searching the shore—I lay beneath my boat— 

Beside it on the darkling side—and saw. 

Then came a horseman—Sire, his horse was white— 

The moonshine made his mane like dull white fire— 

And on his crupper heavily hung a corpse, 

Arms held from swaying on this side, legs on that, 

I know not which on either—but the men 

Held fast that held: and hard on Tiber’s side 

They swung the crupper towards the water—sharp 

And swift as a man may steer a horse—and caught 

And slung their dead into the stream: and he 

Drifted, and caught the moon across his face 

That shone like life against it: and the chief 

Till then sat silent as the moon at watch, 

And then bade hurl stones on the drifting dead 

And sink him out of sight: and seeing this done, 

Rode thence, and they strode after. 
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Is there in the whole range of dramatic writing anything more 
tersely and starkly realistic than that ? And yet Swinburne is 
accused of being incurably diffuse and of being unable to 
compass severe and telling economy ! 2” 


He is not commonly thought of as a novelist, but his work 
in this art is not without solid merits. Here he contrived 
without difficulty (apparently) to keep to the level and con- 
vention of the craft, and did not raise the whole matter (as 
he did even in art criticism) to the higher power of poetry in 
the strictest sense of that term. He published only one novel, 
A Year's Letters (republished as Love’s Cross Currents), and 
on the whole it had a very favourable reception. It certainly 
deserved it, although it would seem to be forgotten to-day. 
The characterisation in its variety and subtlety is admirable, 
and the epistolary mode of progression through humorous 
and tragic circumstances is most felicitously managed.?* It 


is worth while giving two or three specimens of wit, fun ot 
humour : 


Reform, emancipation, manure, the right of voting, the national 
burden, the adulteration of food, mechanics, farming, sewerage, 
beetroot sugar, and the loftiest morality formed each in turn the 
staple of that excellent man’s discourse. If an exhausted visitor 
sought refuge in the son’s society, Mr. Cheyne would hold forth 
by the hour on divorce, Church questions, pantheism, socialism 
(Christian or simple), the equilibrium of society, the duties of each 
class, the mission of man, the balance of ranks, education, develop- 
ment, the stages of faith, the meaning of the age, the relation of 
parties, the regeneration of the priesthood, the reformation of 


87 Those who deride Swinburne’s dramatic work would do well to ponder the 
following words of Mr. Granville Barker, a playwright, and nothing if not aman 
of the theatre—that theatre for which Swinburne expressly declared he did not write : 

* Swinburne, rejecting the theatre, is yet far more dramatist than Tennyson. . . . 
Whatever else he may lack it will not be emotion. . . . If it is not drama, it is the 
true stuff of drama. It has authentic impulse, it is not the mere filling out of an Eliza- 
bethan pattern. . . . Time and again great moments occur. . . .” (Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Meredith—and the Theatre.) 

28 M. Lafourcade places Love’s Cross Currents near Vanity Fair and above certain 
of Meredith’s novels: this estimate, I think, is not at all exaggerated. Especially 
memorable in its complex subtlety, in its hard and yet not untender capacity for tutelary 
intrigue, is the character of Lady Helena Midhurst. One of the very few possibly 
false touches in the book is where she speaks fervently of Hugo as ‘the master’: 
there, it would seem, we hear, not the voice of the mid-Victorian great lady, but of the 
author himself. On the other hand, it is natural to find Swinburne’s voice in Reggie 
Harewood, for the latter is in large part a piece of consistent self-portraiture. 

Vor. CXXI—No. 724 EE 
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criminals, and the destiny of women. Had fate or date allowed it— 
but stern chronology forbade—he would assuredly have figured 
as president, as member, or at least as correspondent of the Society 
for the Suppression of Anatomy, the Society for the Suppression of 
Sex, or the Ladies’ Society for the Propagation of Contagious 
Diseases (Unlimited). 


Everywhere she went there was this wretched man hanging on 
at her heels. They were not much to hang on to, by the by, for 
she had horrid feet. 


He was a detestable man, and had a voice exactly like a cat with 
a bad cold in the head. 


These show that Swinburne, had he wished to exploit this 
talent, could have competed not unsuccessfully with even 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, and other of the 
master humorists of out time. And there are epigrammatic 
virtuosities in the book that would have excited the envious 
(and no doubt spheterising) admiration of Oscar Wilde. 
More interesting than this point, however, is the almost 
irritated sense of futility and frustration, of stupid waste. of 
fine forces, with which the book leaves us at the end. It 
simply peters out into blank nothingness, with no dramatic 
emphasis and no prospect of any kind into the future. Swin- 
burne has in some ways curiously anticipated the technique 
or manner of Chekhov. Of the many other excellent things 
in this various masterpiece one in particular calls for remark, 
and that is the superb little conte in the twentieth letter—a 
miniature tragedy of gallant and worshipful love done to 
death by the strong-souled treachery of the beauty it adores, 
and glad to die with the sensation of the soft masterful female 
fingers dabbling at a husband’s command in the fatal wound, 
and collecting therefrom blood to sprinkle on the paling face 
over which they had amorously played in the earlier watches 
of the night. 

He wrote another novel, Lesbia Brandon, which received 
very high praise from anthorities so different as Leslie Stephen 
and George Meredith. Owing to a series of accidents it 
never appeared in Swinburne’s lifetime. But it exists in 
manuscript, and most certainly should be given to the world. 
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Here is the place for a vigorous protest. This and many 
other of Swinburne’s compositions remain unpublished 
because Gosse and the late Mr. T. J. Wise, editors of the 
Bonchurch edition, deemed them not sufficiently respectable. 
Some of them have been printed privately, and are available for 
inspection in the British Museum. It will be seen that they 
are far more respectable than passages of Aristophanes, 
Catullus and Rabelais, which are put into the hands of the 
male and female young. And they are much more respect- 
able than that ludicrously overrated pasticcio; hotchpotch or 
compost of mostly borrowed patches called U/ysses, which 
is well known to enjoy a circulation that extends almost to 
the manse and the schoolroom.2® Such gratuitous censorship 
exercised over one of the greatest English writers is nothing 
less than a scandal of the most intolerable kind. 

Even more flagrant perhaps is the tampering (in the 
Bonchurch edition) with the text of the corpus of Swinbutne’s 
writings—a text definitely established by the poet himself, 
and therefore to be scrupulously respected as canonical. 
There is a quite uncalled-for transference of poems from one 
to another of the collections in which they originally appeared ; 
more serious still, at least one poem is omitted altogether 
(without any kind of notice or indication), and there is nothing 
in it that the most rigid of Puritans could object to; most 
serious of all, Gosse has suppressed completely the dedicatory 
epistle to Watts-Dunton which Swinburne specially wrote 
for the collected edition of all his poetical work, wishing to 
make clear for all time in the plainest and most decisive 
manner possible the extent to which in his own view he was 
indebted to the most serviceable of all friends ; so that now, 
this Bonchurch edition is introduced, not as Swinburne meant 
all such editions to be, by the long dedicatory letter (which, 
besides being admirably written is a precious record of the 
poet’s views on his own work), but by a crabbed preface by 
Gosse in which the robust and fiery spirit of Swinburne is 
presented as being ‘ customarily docile’ to the smallest and 
most unintelligent suggestions or demands of Watts-Dunton. 
This is the initial note struck on the unwary teader’s mind, 
and it is thus predisposed that he approaches the poetical 


2° It certainly receives enthusiastic attention in the discourses of at least some 
university lecturers. 
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compositions of Swinburne; Watts-Dunton, instead of 
figuring as a protective friend of grateful genius, is cunningly 
characterised as an unpleasant and repressive influence, and 
is edged off the stage altogether ; never, surely, did brooding 
and perseverant malignity achieve so dexterous and so 
satisfying a revenge.5° 


One of the most striking of his gifts was not only the 
range and profundity of his literary knowledge, but the skill 
and ease with which he could write verses in other languages. 
Ruskin said of him that he could write in Greek, Latin, Italian 
and French as perfectly as he could in English, and there is 
not very much exaggeration in this. Jealous and sly critics 
like George Moore have tried to denigrate his French verses ; 
I have shown many of them to several French writers, who 
have agreed that, though not all of the same artistic merit, 
they were all perfectly idiomatic, and nowhere betrayed any 
sign of the foreigner; sometimes, these writers further 
agreed, they reached a very high level poetically.*1 Which 
leads one to believe that Swinburne’s Latin and Greek verses, 


which Jowett and other authorities greatly admired, would 
have won the approbation of men of letters in the ancient 
world. His astonishing virtuosity in this line was well 


3° This faulty Bonchurch edition is, alas! likely to be the standard one for many 
decades to come. 

2 M. Lafourcade has large reserves to make on the subject of Swinburne’s com- 
petence in French. So far as my own consultations go, M. Lafourcade in this matter 
is in a minority of one. He instances one or two errors of gender, and adduces a few 
constructions which he considers solecistic (Swinburne probably had good authority 
for some if not all of them). In any case, a few such slips would not necessarily 
invalidate Swinburne’s claim to be taken seriously as a writer in French. Conrad’s 
works abound in faulty, unidiomatic or at least very questionable constructions, but 
that does not prevent him from being accorded a very henourable place among the 
makers of English literature. (Still, we can imagine an English schoolmaster or some 
other pedantic busybody impugning his right to that place on the strength of a plausibly 
presented list of his lapses or departures from classic or current usage.) And, when 
all is said, even M. Lafourcade is constrained to admit that Swinburne possessed ‘ une 
connaissance extraordinaire de la langue, une maitrise du vocabulaire que beaucoup de 
Nos auteurs pourraient envier, une vigueur anormale dans le maniement de la période.’ 

I have found, in one of the’letters to Mallarmé, published in the Bonchurch edition, 
at least one mistake that cannot be a misprint, as undoubtedly certain others are. 
Gosse, who edited these letters, and who liked to pass as a linguistic and literary 
polymath, and succeeded in getting himself accepted as such by the inexpert, was not 
equal to the detection of this error; elsewhere, however, 2 propos of a mere /apsus 
calami of Swinburne’s, he enriches the world with the information that the subjunctive 
is ‘ usually ’ required after quoique. 
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illustrated when he was invited to contribute to the memorial 
book of verses on the death of Théophile Gautier: he sent 
in poems in four languages, which is surely a record of its 
kind. Those in Greek have never appeared in this country ; 
they have much charm, and it is desirable that they should be 
available for British readers. 

One of the reasons why he could write with so little 
difficulty in Greek (and could impart so much of genuine 
Greek form at its best into his English verse) is that he had a 
peculiar, an altogether unusual, spiritual and almost tempera- 
mental affinity with Hellenic modes of thought and feeling. 
Even the prehistorical figures of classical legend, as he himself 
more than once said, were ‘ much nearer and more real’ to 
him than the creatures of the medieval imagination. He 
could ‘ hardly screw up his faith to practical belief in Arthur,’ 
but Erectheus. was endued with actual life for him. In spite 
of his love for certain sections of the: Old Testament, the 
Jewish genius was even more remote from him than Western 
medizyalism ; for his Nordic and Hellenic cast of mind it was 
something foreign with which he could have no intimate 
sympathies. The Jews, he said, ‘ are alien from us in blood 
and character’; ‘even the poet of Job,’ he felt, ‘is a Semitic 
alien,’ while on the other hand Aéschylus ‘is an Aryan 
kinsman of our own.’ He at least was related to Eschylus 
and his world in some spiritual cousinship, and hence com- 
mand over the speech Aischylus used was in some. sort 
natural to him. 

It was no less natural that a part of him should find its 
truest utterance in French. In many ways France was the 
countty of his most especial election, and he was drawn to it 
much more strongly than he was to any other foreign land 
of modern times. No native Frenchman could have loved 
the best of it more passionately than he.®* He identified 
himself with it in spitit, and always looked upon it as another 
homeland ; he talked of his ‘ quasi-national feeling of patriot- 
ism ’ for it, of his ‘ loyalty as a Frenchman (partly by blood * 
and wholly in heart and sympathy and inherited duty).’ It 
is not surprising therefore that he interpreted its greatness 


32 For what he conceived to be the occasional worst of it he could find words of 
sharp disapprobation and dissent, as many good Frenchmen have done, and as he 
himself did in the case of England and other objects of his regard and affection. 

%* This, it appears, was a delusion on his part. 
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to England with infinitely more understanding and insight 
than any of his fellow-countrymen have ever done ; and it is 
not surprising on the other hand that the Parnassians and 
Symbolists accepted him, not only as the greatest of living 
English poets, but as one of themselves, as a French poet 
admitted to full membership of their own chapel or guild. 

Intellectually, he had citizenship (and therewith lordship) 
in more than one country and century, and the range of his 
spiritual acquaintance was probably more extensive than that 
of any other poet in the whole of literature ; he was indeed a 
good European, in the highest possible meaning of that 
phrase. 


As for his physique,** which has been the subject of much 
opprobrious remark, he was about the same size as Napoleon. 
He was certainly the opposite of stolid, and at times his 
movements were more animated than those of most men. 
But he was a poet ; and a doctor who examined him when he 
was a child pronounced that he had an excess of nervous 
vitality, which might not unreasonably be regarded as an 
asset in a poet. Concerning his sentimental and allied life, 
a few more or less cryptic words must suffice. His attitude 
towards what he himself obscures under the name of ‘ Platonic 
love’ is well enough shown by his several contemptuous 
references to it, and to Plato and Socrates in their relationship 
to it. As for his algolagnia, that is a subject that need not 
detain us, for it has no importance at all in itself. Such 
things only begin to be interesting when they ate seen as 
providing the artist with material out of which he produces 
beauty or some form of art ; that this does happen in the case 
of Swinburne is shown magnificently by Axactoria and other 
poems of its kind. The employment of this or that other 
vice or vittue to explain a man’s work is only a cheap and 
clumsy misuse of ‘ Freudianism,’ one of the most detestable 
fashions of this age (I do not say that Freudianism is not 

** Gosse’s systematic distortion and denigration of Swinburne extends even to 
physical details ; he says, for instance, that the poet’s eyes were small : here his malig- 
nancy outruns his prudence, for there exists no small amount of evidence to the con- 
trary. Even M. Lafourcade, who almost invariably treats Gosse with acquiescent 


reverence, ventures to indicate that he is mistaken on this point, and that Swinburne’s 
eyes were remarkably beautiful and more than ordinarily large. This is only one item. 
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estimable when used within due limits by those qualified to 
practise it). Such a method never really explains nor even 
conveys genius, but it is responsible for a lot of distortion ; 
we have had far too much of it. 

As for Swinburne’s relations with Adah Isaacs Menken, 
we have his own word, which is enough for me, for he was a 
man of honour and a gentleman, and therefore could not be 
the braggart liar that his enemies make him out to be. And 
we have her own words in a letter sent to.a common friend 
of theirs : 

. .. Tell him all—say out my despairing nature to him—take 
care of his precious life. Write at once; believe in me and my 
holy love for him. . . . 


For any man who is not ignorant or witless in such matters, 
the truth is writ plainly enough in the suspiring solicitude of 
those phrases.%5 


On the question of Swinburne’s life at ‘ The Pines’ and 
Watts-Dunton’s influence on him, strong protests have been 
raised by well-informed friends of the two writers against the 
misrepresentations and insinuations of Gosse.* Swinburne’s 
own testimony is categorical: his constant sentiment was 
one of affectionate gratitude towards a friend who had 
rescued his genius from premature collapse. There was no 
teal falling off in his work after he settled in ‘The Pines’ ; 
there was change, or development, but that was only to be 
expected. In point of amplitude and strength his prose and 
verse undoubtedly gained. As Saintsbury says, not one of 
the poems he wrote after his move thither can be neglected, 


35 And yet Mr. Bernard Falk, in the chapter of his book The Naked Lady where he 
discusses this relationship, extracts from this letter the very contrary of. the 
meaning which it so manifestly conveys. The unduly credulous in these arcana should 
read the seventeenth chapter of Frank Harris’s biography of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
note how another exactly similar legend turns out to be devoid of all foundation. 
They should also note the conclusion arrived at by M. Lafourcade, who, although 
accepting at its face value the bantering story of the joke concocted by Burton and 
Rossetti and its outcome, is fully convinced that Swinburne is not to be regarded as 
subnormal, but rather as in a very high degree abnormal. It is necessary, he says, to 
‘ abattre une bonne fois la légende d’un Swinburne 4 l’activité purement intellectuelle, 
fermé par la nature a toute vie des sens et ne comprenant pas les émotions de la chair.’ 
And, altogether, it is wise to keep in mind that this matter may be much more complex 
than is usually recognised or admitted. 

86 See, for example, Rickett and Hakes’ comments in their edition of the letters, 
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for each one contains some quality of beauty that cannot be 
found in any of those preceding it. If his opinions under- 
went modification, it was not under pressure from Watts- 
Dunton, from whom he continued to differ on certain matters 
to the end. His reserves with regard to Walt Whitman, for 


example, he formulated clearly enough years before he went 
to ‘ The Pines.” And his final attitude towards the thin and 
genteel and ill-informed talent of Matthew Arnold is pre- 


figured in one of the papets he wrote as an undergraduate. 


He has frequently been accused of defection or apostasy 
in the matter of his political faith. It is true that he who in 
1867 wrote An Appeal to England on behalf of the condemned 
Fenian prisoners showed himself twenty-two years later to 
be one of the most uncompromising enemies of Home Rule ; 
and wrote thus on Holy Ireland and her woes and her sons 
and her claims : 


A web of Irish lies was spun, 
To hold the faith of fools in fee. 
The proof is plain as noonday sun, 
That we should grant her claims with glee. 
Meantime, with skips that match the flea, 
Her heroes whine and puke and pule, 
Shriek, shirk, skulk, bluster, yelp, and flee: 
Which proves that Ireland needs Home Rule. 


It is also true that the author of Songs before Sunrise, the 
celebrant of sacrosanct republicanism, bade England on the 
outbreak of the war in the Transvaal ‘ scourge these dogs . . . 
down out of life,’ ‘these dogs’ being the Boers. This is 
true, and it shocks doctrinaire naiveté. But there was nothing 
indefensible in his position. He never really ceased to 
maintain republicanism as his ideal, but he would not ignore 
realities,°’ and it was only through realities that he would 
advance to the ideal. He said ‘no one ever could, or can, 
call me a Radical, in the English sense of the word ’—a truth 
which appears to be beyond the grasp of those who criticise 
his politics. The character and methods of the Home Rule 
fanatics disgusted him. ‘Other gangs have been as bloody, 
37 * Prenons-y garde, Swinburne est rarement dupe, et les excts de ses enthou- 


siasmes ne doivent pas nous cacher la force de son intellect,” M. Lafourcade well 
remarks 4 propos of Swinburne’s political doctrines. 
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but not such liars and cowards.’ As regards principles, he 
enunciated them clearly in the following words : 


People seem nowadays to forget . . . that the first principle of 
a Republican is and must be Unity (without which liberty can only 
mean licence—or pure anarchy—or pretentious hypocrisy) and that 
Republicans ought in common consistency and honesty to be the 
first to protest against a party of anarchists and intriguers whose 
policy is to break up the state. 


Which is thoroughly sound political thinking. And in the 
light of it all apparent lapses from his republican idealism 
could be explained. Here is the essence of his political 
creed, summed up in verses as happily pregnant and 
economical as those of any gnomic poet of the classical or 
the modern world : 


He is master and lord of his brothers 
Who is worthier and wiser than they, 
Him only, him surely, shall others, 
Else equal, observe and obey. 


Evety good man could subscribe whole-heartedly to that— 
with a large pessimistic question as to the word surely. 


From first to last his courage was that of the lad who 
wished he could have ridden in the great charge at Balaclava. 
At Eton some inner force compelled respect for his unfashion- 
able literary preoccupations and his strange almost non-human 
personality, and those who might have been expected to bully — 
were powerless against it; when he was not far from old age 
a loutish disgruntled poetaster who towered over him in 
corporal size menaced him with physical violence on Putney 
Heath, and the same force came into play again and paralysed 
the fellow. 

His kindness and humanity are shown in the following 
words of a letter to his mother, describing a visit he had paid 


to a bedridden boy who had longed to have some personal 
acquaintance with England’s greatest poet : 


I have called twice since, with books to amuse him—and have 
managed not to cry in his presence, though thinking of him and 
his gratitude and pleasure (at sight of me) has more than once made 
my eyes smart and moisten in private. 

Vor, CKXI—No. 724 RE* 
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* Almost the first impression’ he made on Mr. Beerbohm 
was that of ‘a very great gentleman’; the very first impres- 
sion of course being of something that transcended that 
precious merely human or social condition, 

Arnold Bennett’s multiple and darting attention, which 
was usually solicited by a multitude of things in any scene 
that happened to be before him, was once violently concen- 
trated and absorbed by the face of a figure approaching him 
up Putney Hill, and what the novelist saw then remained the 


most memorable and moving impression of his life : 


I could see nothing but his face and head. I did not notice 
those ridiculously short trousers that Putney people invariably 
mention when mentioning Swinburne. Never have I seen a man’s 
life more clearly written in his eyes and mouth and forehead. The 
face of a man who had lived with fine, austere, passionate thoughts 
of his own! By the heavens, it was a noble sight. I have not seen 
a nobler. 


As he lay on his death-bed, it was to the things that had 
always been supreme for him in life that the poet’s thoughts 
turned, and when death came upon him he was chanting the 
choruses of AEschylus. 

It is possible that in the future not a few people will go to 
his work as McTaggart did, as to a sort of Bible, discovering 
in it sources of moral and philosophical as well as of purely 
poetical power. But it is chiefly on account of this last that 
his position is assured to him, and that position is among the 
spiritual supremacies. of this world. It will be more and 
more recognised that he is the greatest lyric poet in literature, 
which is perhaps much the same as saying that he is the 
gteatest poet tout court. Indeed, there have been greater 
dramatists and greater analysts of character than he, but 
there has never been anybody who was so much a poet in 
the narrowest and profoundest sense of that term. Almost 
everything he touched he raised at once and without effort 
to a higher power; he gave it transcendent potencies. And 
any piece of writing he did was informed with the highest 
resources of style. His style is as strict and complex as that 
of any writer of the great days of the classical world; and 
his poetry is alive with the richest elements of imagination 
by which the mind of the West has been increased in the course 
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of the subsequent centuries. Of course he has his own 
intensely individual poetry ; a certain voice, a certain glory 
of imagination, a certain adventuring into the strangest 
countries of the spirit. But that, which is most important 
of all, passes analysis and description, and it is impossible 
to say anything of it which would impress those who are 
not already convinced. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the passage which I have 
ptefixed as an epigraph to this essay, speaks of ‘the holy 
rites of the Word,’ and that is the religion to which Swin- 
burne gave the best of himself. Altogether, he is the most 
assiduous servant, the most considerable master of the 


mysteries of the Word that has ever lived. 


RANDOLPH HUGHES. 
March 1937. 
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ITALIAN EAST AFRICA—I, 
By Major E. W. Porson NEWMAN 


A YEAR has now passed since Marshal Badoglio hoisted the 
Italian flag at the Ghebi of Addis Abeba, and Italy has begun 
her formidable task of pacifying and developing a vast region, 
which has for many centuries failed to follow the march of 
progress. Ethiopia, together with Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, now form Italian East Africa; and efforts ate being 
made to bring the newly acquired territory into line with the 
former colonies, so that the whole can go forward together. 
The object of this series of three articles is to show the goal 
at which the Italians are aiming, the principles on which they 
are working, the progress already made, and the projects 
that they have in view. While this first article is a general 
survey of the whole situation with personal observations and 
conclusions, those to follow will deal with human and 
material aspects of the development work in greater detail. 
The information given has been acquired during a three 
months’ tour of investigation throughout the area concerned, 
when I had every opportunity to study conditions by personal 
observation and conversations with foreign representatives as 
well as with Italian officials. The route followed was by road 
from Massawa to Asmara and the Northern Tigré; by air 
to Gondar and Lake Tana ; by road from Asmara to Makalle, 
Lake Ashangi, Quoram and Dessié; and by air to Addis 
Abeba. From the capital a journey was made by way of 
Gimma, Gore and Gambela to the frontier of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and back vid Sidamo and the lakes. Then, 
lastly, a visit was paid to Somaliland by way of Diredawa, 
Harat and the Ogaden, and the journey was continued to 
Mogadishu and the Webi Shebeli and Juba Rivers. These 
journeys were made partly by road and partly by air. In 
seeing the conditions prevailing in various localities, and 
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what the Italians have done since the occupation of the 
countty, it is obvious that there is a great divergence between 
observed facts and the reports which have so far reached 
England. A revolutionary change, far greater than meets 
the casual eye, is taking place in the conditions and life of the 
country ; and the foundations of a solid structure are being 
carefully planned and vigorously carried out. As in many 
cases demolition has to precede construction, progress is 
often represented by apparent confusion. On the other 
hand, there is much permanent evidence of great tasks 
accomplished. Indeed, in view of the short time which has 
elapsed since the Italian occupation, and the fact that little 
could be done during the rains, it is astonishing to see what 
has been accomplished. 

Italy’s primary objective in Italian East Africa is to set up 
a colonial system capable of supporting itself, of absorbing 
the greatest number of Italian immigrants, and of providing 
Italy with the maximum of taw materials and foodstuffs. 
For this work of colonisation under modern conditions 
Italy has two important advantages in her favour. First, she 
is in a position to benefit from the successes and failures of 
other colonial Powers; and secondly, she can (face the 
problem as a nation so organised that each individual 
endeavour plays its allotted part in the fabric of colonial 
construction. The work of development is being carried 
out as if by one business concern which draws up careful 
plans and estimates before putting the work in hand, thus 
reducing failures and waste to a minimum. Individual 
enterprise is not excluded, but the system provides a safe- 
guard against rash ventures foredoomed to failure ; there is 
little room for foreigners other than a few experts, but most 
of those previously trading in Ethiopia continue to do so. 

Anyone revisiting the country for the first time since the 
Italian occupation is immediately impressed by the large 
number of Italians at all centres of any importance, and by 
the feverish activity that is going on. A first-class road 
system for motor traffic is being constructed over a series of 
hitherto inaccessible mountain ranges. Along these roads 
supply-lorries twist and turn along precipices and round 
blind corners. The further south one goes from Eritrea, 
the more fertile the valleys and plains become, while the 
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cattle have a better-fed appearance, and the immense agri- 
cultural possibilities of the country unfold themselves. Small 
townships are beginning to spring up where there were 
formerly but a few twuls. The corrugated iron bungalow 
and the wooden hut are the characteristic buildings, although 
concrete houses are fairly numerous. ‘The inhabitants are 
chiefly workers on the road or transport men, who stop to 
spend the night in their lorries and have their meals at the 
crowded ‘ ristorante’ Asmara, which was previously a small 
town on the Eritrean plateau, has increased its population 
tenfold during the last two years, and is reminiscent of 
Johannesburg after the South African War. As a transit 
centre for both personnel and merchandise on their way to 
the interior, the town is overcrowded and traffic heavy. 
Dessié, on the other hand, is an important commercial 
centre in the making, and at present resembles a ‘ Wild 
West’ town during a gold rush; but its rough and dusty 
thoroughfares are lit by electric light, and up-to-date shops 
ate gradually appearing among the wooden stores and tes- 
taurants. Addis Abeba, twice reported as nearly destroyed, 
shows few signs of this alleged destruction. On the other 
hand, the main streets are greatly improved by tarmac road 
surfaces, modern houses are replacing some of the old ram- 
shackle buildings, cleanliness is making rapid advances, and 
a widespread system of loud-speakers gives news to the 
Italians and instructions and advice to the native inhabitants. 
Although the Amharas are not so conspicuous in the streets, 
there is daily a mass of natives in the market and perfectly 
normal conditions prevail. For the first time in their lives 
many of the natives are engaged in paid work, and on the 
whole there is no doubt as to their contentment with their 
‘new surroundings. ‘They are clearly treated by the Italians 
with consideration, and it is interesting to observe the good 
relations that exist. Contrary to preconceived opinions on 
the subject, the Italians seem to work hard and thrive both in 
the high altitudes and in the hot low-lying districts, even 
under conditions which disconcert the native inhabitants. 
But among the more striking impressions is the introduction 
of orderliness and cleanliness and the way in which the 
natives accept the new situation. The Italians appear to be 
cattying out a type of colonisation work for which they are 
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by their qualities and temperament admirably suited; and 
throughout the country there are exceptionally few indications 
that this is a newly conquered territory. 

The pacification of the country was the first task which 
Italy had to face. When the Italian army reached Addis 
Abeba in May 1936 the military position was precarious. Not 
only was Marshal Badoglio in a very advanced position with 
long and vulnerable communications, but there were still in 
western Ethiopia scattered enemy forces under Ras Imru, 
Ras Desta, and others. The road communications opened 
up by the army were of a temporary nature, and the Jibuti— 
Addis Abeba railway was a slender means of supply which 
was often attacked. Therefore, the two first objects of the 
Italians were to send military expeditions against the forces 
of the Ethiopian Rases who had not yet submitted, and to 
build good permanent roads connecting Addis Abeba with 
Asmara and Massawa. But steps also had to be taken to 
disarm a population accustomed for centuries to catry arms 
on all occasions. These tasks, which had to precede all other 
developments, were entrusted to Marshal Graziani, who 
succeeded Marshal Badoglio as Viceroy of Ethiopia and 
Governor-General of Italian East Africa soon after the 
occupation of the capital. Ras Imru, who was captured at 
the end of last year, and was treated as an honourable prisoner 
of wat on account of his clean fighting and fair dealing, was 
subsequently sent to Italy; but Ras Desta ignored the 
Viceroy’s offer of clemency and, when he was eventually 
taken, was treated as a brigand and shot. Treachery brought 
a similar fate to some of the lesser chiefs. 

The capture of Ras Desta brought to an end all organised 
Ethiopian resistance two or three days after the attempted 
assassination of the Viceroy on February 19 this year. As 
this event and the Italian reaction have caused a considerable 
amount of stir in England owing to the untrustworthy 
reports received, I have made a seatching inquiry in Addis 
Abeba in order to discover the facts as far as they can be 
established. What actually happened was as follows : 

On February 18 Marshal Graziani made a speech to the 
assembled Rases and notables on accepting the submission of 
Ras Imru’s followers, who had been taken prisoner with him, 
and also of certain Ethiopian officials from legations and 
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consulates abroad. Among these were the two sons of Dr. 
Martin, Georges Heroui, the son of Ras Nasibu, and some 
ex-cadets of the Swedish Military School of Oletta. The 
cadets had joined Ras Imru after the ambush of Lekemti, 
but were included in the general pardon extended to Ras 
Imru and his followers. On the following day, in celebration 
of the birth of the Prince of Naples, the Viceroy and all his 
civil and military officials were assembled outside the New 
Ghebi to distribute gifts to the churches and poor of the 
town. As on all such occasions, the Abuna, head of the 
Ethiopian Church, was standing beside the Viceroy. In 
front of them were assembled the Rases and chiefs, while to 
the right was the general mass of the native population. 
Suddenly, from several points to the side of and behind the 
chiefs, bombs were thrown from a distance of about 25 feet. 
As the attack came as a complete surprise, it was a little while 
before anyone outside the front rank realised what was 
happening. The Viceroy and several other officials had 
fallen down—thirty to forty people were wounded—and the 
Carabinieri fired in the direction of the assailants. They shot 
two of the bomb-throwers and about fifty to sixty people. 
Pandemonium spread rapidly through the town, and the 
wildest rumours were prevalent—that Marshal Graziani and 
all his staff were dead, and that Ras Desta was attacking Addis 
Abeba. Although Ras Desta was in fact within 150 miles of 
the capital, towards which he was being driven by the Italian 
troops, the true situation was not generally known. The 
Italian population rushed for arms, and for an hour there 
was general confusion. Immediately after these events the 
authorities regained control, and about 1000 attests were 
made. All chiefs and notables, Coptic and Moslem, were 
taken to the New Ghebi, where General Olivieri opened an 
inquiry before a military tribunal. The chiefs, however, 
pleaded their innocence and offered to hold investigations 
themselves to assist the Italian authorities. Indeed, it was 
proved that, with the exception of three or four minor 
petsonages, none of the chiefs was implicated or had any 
knowledge of the plot. The origin of the plot was traced 
to a small group belonging to the Young Ethiopians and 
ex-cadets of Oletta, and among the ringleaders were those 
who had made their submission on the previous day. The 
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inquiry also disclosed that a member of the ex-Negus’s 
entourage, Basciaured Aptevold, who had submitted to the 
Italian consul in Jerusalem, was one of the leaders of the 
plot and had at Mohamedally’s Stores a credit of 10,000 
Maria Theresa dollars placed there for him by the ex-Negus. 
(This accounts for the expulsion from the country of 
Mohamedally.) 

Meanwhile, on the evenings of February 19 and 20, all 
regular troops were confined to barracks or were holding 
strategic positions to ensure the safety of the town in any 
eventuality. Detachments of militia (Blackshirts) and Cara- 
binieri were sent systematically through the town to search 
for arms and ammunition, which were believed to be hidden 
in considerable quantities. The sweu/s in which these were 
discovered were burned, and natives found in possession of 
atms were summarily shot. A list, however, was kept of 
those whose fuculs had contained arms; and, later, those 
proving damage and whose names were not on the list were 
compensated and their sucu/s rebuilt. 

It should be remembered that besides soldiers and Black- 
shirt militiamen there was also in Addis Abeba at that time 
a large number of road workers and transport drivers, who 
carried arms for their protection while travelling or working 
on lonely roads. In the absence of any control a crowd of 
the rougher elements of these took the opportunity to loot 
and destroy in the wake of the organised search parties. 
This mob was undoubtedly responsible for some loss of life 
and damage, but the extent of the destruction has been 
gteatly exaggerated by anonymous eye-witnesses. The 
actual number of bodies buried by the Carabinieri was 786, 
which includes those shot at the New Ghebi and forty-seven 
Young Ethiopians executed by order of the military tribunal. 
There were no women or children among the casualties, and 
the total number killed cannot have exceeded 1000 natives. 
While it was impossible to trace the Italians guilty of disorder, 
the strictest measures have now been taken to ensure that in 
future only those with clean records are allowed to enter the 
country. Both the attempted assassination and the Italian 
reaction are greatly to be deplored, and it is unfortunate that 
the Italian Government have not issued a detailed statement. 
In any case, the chief guilt must lie with those who organised 
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the attempted murder, not with any specific object, but 
merely to create anarchy and confusion, and to break up the 
co-operation existing between the Italian Government on the 
one side and the native population with their Rases and 
chiefs on the other. 

With the capture of Ras Desta and the removal of the 
remaining Young Ethiopians to Askari battalions in Libya, 
pacification may be regarded as almost complete. The only 
obstacles to complete pacification are the shifta (brigand) 
bands and minor resistance in the most remote and unexplored 
regions. The shiftas have long been a permanent feature of 
Ethiopia and will take a long time to stamp out. These 
bands are specially troublesome during the rains, when 
hunger drives them to the proximity of the towns. During 
the first year of occupation, therefore, the establishment of 
public security has taken first place in the minds of the 
Italians, and this has, of course, necessitated the opening up 
of communications of all kinds. Indeed, it may well be 
said that public security and communications are the out- 
standing achievements of this period, without which progress 
in other directions is impossible. 

Italy’s policy for maintaining public security is to have a 
strong air force with an extensive system of aerodromes and 
landing-grounds, thereby enabling the whole country to be 
patrolled and threatened points to be reinforced with the 
least possible delay. In addition to this, all strategic points, 
large and small, are held by regular troops, Blackshirt militia, 
or Askari units, and a system of small stone forts covers the 
important toad centres and commanding positions. The 
garrison of Addis Abeba consists of one regular division of 
Savoy grenadiers, divisional artillery and mechanised militia ; 
the remainder of the country is garrisoned by brigades of 
militia and Askaris. It is interesting to note that many ex- 
soldiers of the Ethiopian army are being enlisted to replace 
Askaris who have completed their two years’ service and 
have been discharged. These Ethiopians are enlisted for 
two years and receive 5 lire a day together with flour. They 
can also have their wives and families with them when in 
camp or quarters. On visiting one of these Askari camps at 
Quoram I found the Ethiopians on the best of terms with the 
Italian officers, who had a high opinion of them as soldiers. 
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The loyalty and esprit de corps among the Italian native troops 
is high, and the ex-Ethiopian soldiers fought exceedingly well 
against Ras Desta. In Somaliland the counterpart of the 
Askaris are the Dubats, who are experienced in jungle 
fighting and the conditions of the low-lying country. But 
another formation of native troops must be taken into 
consideration. In many localities native bands have been 
formed, and they are composed of ex-Ethiopian soldiers, 
commanded by Ethiopian chiefs assisted by Italian officers. 
While the Enderta band is commanded by Ras Hailé Selassié 
Gugsa, one of the bands of the Ogaden is under the leader- 
ship of Sultan Olal Dinle. Besides maintaining public 
security and acting as police, the native troops, with their 
Italian officers, are particularly useful in the exploration of 
almost unknown regions. The only natives permitted to 
carry arms are the Askaris and the men of the irregular 
bands. Although the native population is continually urged 
by the authorities to hand over their arms, and warnings are 
given that if this is not done drastic measures will be taken, 
no time limit has yet been fixed. Up to date about 500,000 
firearms have been collected, but many more remain concealed 
throughout the country. While the possession of arms is 
now illegal except for those above mentioned, it is clearly 
impossible to put the law into effect all at once in the case 
of a community always accustomed to bear arms, and in a 
country where ammunition is a recognised form of barter. 
Hence it is only in time of crisis that severe measures are 
taken ; at other times arms found are merely confiscated. 

In travelling through the country one is struck by the 
high degree of public security that has been reached in so 
short a time. No escort is necessary when motoring from 
Asmara to Dessié, and one is struck by the small number of 
troops at the various towns or villages along the road. 
Occasionally one passes a few lorries of Italian soldiers on 
their way home after completing their service, or small 
detachments being moved from one place to another ; other- 
wise there are no signs of an unsettled country. Although all 
transport drivers carry carbines and the road workers have 
arms at their hostels in case of emergency, I have not yet 
seen an armoured car in the country. Even in the state of 
Amhara the governor is only protected when travelling by 
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a small police car and two motor cyclists. In the remote 
neighbourhood of Lake Tana I was agreeably surprised to 
find that the only escort considered necessary was a small 
detachment of Amharas who had recently fought in the army 
of the ex-Negus. It is strange to see how quickly the native 
population have resumed their normal life. The only district 
north of the capital where conditions can be called in any 
way unsettled is the district of Shoa and the neighbourhood 
of Addis Abeba, where under the old régime the people had 
become politically minded. 

Whereas general security is in the hands of the air force 
troops and militia, local police duties are carried out by the 
Carabinieri, assisted by Askaris specially detailed for this 
duty. In the towns there are also special native police, 
whose duties ate to direct traffic and to see that marketing 
and other local regulations are observed. These municipal 
police ate known as yabanyas and have no power of arrest, 
which is confined to the Carabinieri. As one of the most 
deplorable features of the old Ethiopian Empire was the 
accommodation for and system of housing prisoners, the 
Italians found it necessary on their arrival to take immediate 
steps to rectify this evil. The two existing prisons in Addis 
Abeba, one of which was the model prison of the Negus, 
have been cleaned up and reorganised, besides being enlarged 
by temporary buildings, including a hospital. Although no 
new permanent prisons have yet been put up, there is accom- 
modation for military prisoners, and temporary provision 
has been made for a reformatory for native boys. It is, how- 
ever, intended to erect permanent prison buildings in Addis 
Abeba and in all capitals of States for military prisoners, for 
Europeans, and for natives. The sexes are now segregated 
for the first time and young offenders dealt with separately. 
Considering the state of the country and the apparent con- 
tentment of the people both in the towns and outlying 
districts, there seems no reason to anticipate further opposition 
to Italian rule. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that the vast majority of Ethiopians are entirely uneducated 
and that education is an important feature in the Italian 
programme. What effect it will have on these various races 
is hard to foresee, but it is reasonable to assume that the 
only danger in this respect is from educated Ambharas. 
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Indeed, it is only the former ruling race that have any reason 
to organise opposition to the new régime. 

Although the establishment of communications formed 
an- essential part of public security, this work has also been 
carried out as a fundamental preliminary to all development. 
What has been achieved by the Italians in this respect must 
astonish even the most casual observer, and it must be 
examined in detail in order to appreciate the work which is 
being done, or being planned, in other directions. As far as 
external communications are concerned, the principal services 
are based on those set up for war purposes. There is a 
weekly steamship service between Italy and the ports of 
Massawa and Mogadishu by the Lloyd Triestino, while many 
Italian ships now call at Jibuti. Work is now being carried 
out for the construction of a port at Assab, and an arrange- 
ment has been reached between the British and Italian Govern- 
ments for facilities at Berbera and Zeila and transit of goods 
through British Somaliland. As by far the greater part of 
the imports from Italy pass through the port of Massawa, a 
great effort has had to be made to increase the carrying 
capacity of the Massawa-Asmara railway, to make the road 
from Massawa to Asmara into a first-class highway for 
motor vehicles, and to establish a first-class road system 
between Asmara, Dessié, and Addis Abeba. Use is also 
made of an aerial ropeway for transporting goods between 
Massawa and Asmara. 

Out of a total of 120,000 tons of imports per month 
$5,000 tons pass through Massawa, and only one-eighth of 
this total enters the country by way of the Jibuti-Addis 
Abeba railway. The carrying capacity of this French railway 
is being considerably increased with a view to bringing up 
supplies during the rainy season, which may well come before 
the main road communications have been completed with a 
tarmac surface. At present large sections of the road are 
finished with tarmac, and ate as good as any first-class road 
in Italy; other sections ate finished except for tarmac; 
while others still have a rough surface. Although most of 
the bridges are finished, there are still fords and torrents 
where bridges are in process of construction. Travelling 
over this road, one gets the impression that it will not be 
ready by the time the tains start, but, in view of past un- 
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expected achievements, I would not be surprised to see the 
Italians finish the work in time. In view of these long road 
communications, involving great cost, and the limited 
capacity of the Jibuti railway, a commission is now sitting in 
Assab to consider the building of a railway from Assab to 
Dessié and from there to Addis Abeba. There is also a 
question of extending the Massawa-Asmara railway from 
Biscia to Tessenei, so as to join up with the Sudan railway at 
Kassala. The object of this project is to link up western 
Eritrea with Port Sudan, thereby establishing a new trade 
route which would be shorter than the mountainous com- 
munications vi@ Massawa and Asmara. But for direct com- 
munications with Italy the air services take first place. The 
Ala Littoria run seven aeroplanes a week for passengers and 
mails from Rome to Addis Abeba vid Benghazi, Cairo, Wadi 
Halfa, Kassala and Asmara. Four of these machines reach 
Addis Abeba vid Assab, Jibuti and Diredawa, while three of 
them fly direct from Asmara. A similar service is maintained 
in the other direction, and the time taken to fly from Rome 
to Addis Abeba in normal conditions is three days. 

Although the Italians are at present devoting special 
attention to what may well be termed the ‘Great North 
Road,’ work is well ahead on many of the roads radiating 
from the capital and leading towards the frontiers on all 
sides. Among the principal highways which ought to be 
finished soon ate those connecting with the Sudan frontier 
—it., Agordat-Kassala, Gondar-Gallabat, Addis Abeba- 
Gimma-Gambela. A considerable part of the last-named 
road is already in first-class condition. Then there are the 
toads from Asmara to Axum and Gondar, Addis Abeba- 
the Lakes—Neghelli-Dolo-Lugh-Ferrandi-Mogadishu, Moga- 
dishu-Jijiga~Harar, Harar-Hargeisa (connecting with Ber- 
bera in British Somaliland), Addis Abeba—Diredawa (con- 
necting with Jibuti in French Somaliland); there is also 
the road from Assab to Dessié, with its continuation to 
Gondar vid Magdala. All these roads ate already open to 
motor traffic, with the exception of that from Axum to 
Gondar, where there is great difficulty in cutting a way 
through the Semien Mountains. 

The work of road-building is carried out partly by Italian 
workmen on a two years’ contract, and partly by native labour. 
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Italian labourers receive 33 to 55 lire a day, while skilled 
workers are paid from 60 to 80 lire a day. The difference in 
rates of pay depends on the conditions under which the work 
is carried out. Each Italian workman has to save 5 lire a day 
pending his return to Italy, and it is significant that during 
last February they sent 169,000,000 lire to their families at 
home. The workers on the roads are accommodated in huts, 
and in the north there is a central depédt at Quoram where 
stone houses, a hospital, a church and store-houses are being 
built. Native workers, on the other hand, receive from 10 
to 15 lire a day, according to conditions, and include a large 
number of races, among whom are Sudanese and men from 
the Yemen. It is said that the Amharas are the best workers 
on the roads, now that their prejudice against manual labour 
is being overcome by the possibility of making money by 
their own endeavours. It is strange to see the Italians and 
natives working side by side, but, as in Libya, the results seem 
to be entirely satisfactory; Italians do not despise manual 
labour, and in this they set a good example to the natives. 
Altogether about 130,000 Italians and 30,000 natives are 
engaged on road work and building. As the supply services 
of the country are at ptesent mainly dependent on the roads, 
the traffic on all the main routes is heavy, large lorries being 
used for transport purposes. Although little headway has 
yet been made with passenger transport, an excellent motot- 
coach service is starting between Massawa and Addis Abeba. 
These coaches carry twenty-six passengers, and are fitted with 
wireless, bar and lavatory. In the present condition of the 
roads the journey will take five days, but the time will be 
reduced to three days when the road is finished. Air com- 
munications within the country are at present confined to the 
Ala Littoria, but a private company is shortly starting a 
service for goods only between Massawa, Asmara, and Addis 
Abeba, and between Assab and Addis Abeba. 

The radio telegraph and telephone services connecting 
Rome with Asmata and Addis Abeba are in the hands of the 
navy, and are all that could be desired. These services are 
now open to the public, and in a few months all the State 
capitals will be connected with Rome. Also, a comprehensive 
telegraph system has been set up all over the country, so that 
even the smallest posts have these facilities. Although this 
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system is operated by the military authorities, it is also 
intended for public use. The telephones, on the other hand, 
are in the hands of a private company, and a beginning has 
only been made in the capital and in the chief towns of 
Eritrea. 

Considering the rapidity with which the country was 
occupied by the Italians and the formidable difficulties which 
they have had to overcome, the means of communication 
actually in operation to-day are remarkable both in quantity 
and quality. There is, however, a serious weakness in the 
long line of road communications on which the supply 
system so largely depends. Not only is this system subject 
to grave interruption during the rains, but the cost of trans- 
port over so great a distance is high and raises the cost of 
living in proportion. While the distance from Asmara to 
Addis Abeba as the crow flies is approximately 437 miles, 
the distance by road is 700 miles, and maintenance costs ate 
high. It is therefore of the utmost importance that other 
lines of supply should be opened up as soon as possible. 
Otherwise, immigration and development may be seriously 
retarded. The most likely solution of this problem lies in the 
increase of the carrying capacity of the Jibuti-Addis Abeba 
tailway to 18,000 tons per month,! in the construction of an 
Assab-Dessié railway, and in improved road services to 
supplement these railway communications. There is also the 
possibility of an important transit service through the Sudan. 

Having described in some detail the two directions in 
which substantial and visible progress has been made during 
the past year, let us now turn to departments in which the 
Italians are laying the foundations and are still engaged in 
preparatory work. For administrative purposes the whole 
territory of Italian East Africa has been divided into five 
States and one administrative district. These are Eritrea, 
comprising the former Italian colony of Eritrea together with 
the Tigré and the country of the Danakils; Ambhara, com- 
ptising Gojjam, part of Shoa, sections of the Wollo Galla 
country, and areas inhabited by Nilotic tribes adjacent to the 
frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; Galla Sidamo, 
comprising the western territories of the Wollo Galla, Kaffa, 


2 The imports by this railway in June 1935 were 8977 tons. By March 1937 they 
had risen to 11,998 tons, 
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Gimma, Galla, Sidamo and Borana; Harar, comprising 
Arussi, Bali, and certain Moslem Galla tribes; and Italian 
Somaliland, comprising the former Italian colony together 
with the Ogaden. There is also the district of Addis Abeba, 
which includes the neighbourhood of the capital and a part 
of Shoa. These divisions are based on considerations of 
history, geography, race, language and economics. While 
the people of Amhara are chiefly Christians, those of Harar 
are mainly Moslems of Arab culture; the Somalis are also 
Moslem, the peoples of Galla Sidamo partly Moslem and 
pattly pagan, and the inhabitants of Eritrea chiefly Christian 
with considerable Moslem communities. The Italians insist 
that the Amharas, the former ruling race, must be confined 
to their own country, and that the native peoples should be 
subordinate to chiefs of their own race and religion; but 
Ambhata notables so repatriated receive adequate compensa- 
tion. When recently visiting Jijiga, the Viceroy removed a 
Christian notable whom he found exercising authority over 
Moslems, and this system is being put into effect all over the 
country. The official languages in each State are Italian and 
the native language or languages principally used by the 
inhabitants. 

The country. is administered by the Viceroy, who is also 
Governor-General and is responsible to the former Ministry 
for the Colonies in Rome, now known as the Ministry for 
Italian Africa. He is assisted by a Vice-Governor-General 
and a military Chief of Staff. The Central Government is 
divided into four departments—(1) Political and Civil. 
(2) Economic, (3) Financial, and (4) Personal and General, 
Provision has been made for two Councils which are not yet 
functioning. ‘The first Governor-General’s Council is to be 
composed of officials, heads of departments (military and 
civil), and will deal with such matters as administration, 
colonisation, agriculture, economics and finance ; while the 
second Council will have a much larger membership, including 
native representatives, and will deal with social matters 
affecting the interests and welfare of the native population. 
The functions of the Central Government are of a general and 
co-ordinating nature, but the more important ordinances have 
to be referred to Rome for promulgation. It is, however, 
possible for full powers to be delegated to the Viceroy. The 
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Governments of the respective States are directed by a 
governor, assisted by a secretary-general and a commander 
of the troops. The district of Addis Abeba is more of the 
nature of a large municipality, and there is a garrison com- 
mander. Each of these Governments has four departments 
similar to those of the Central Government. The States are 
then divided up into districts under commissioners, which in 
turn are divided into sub-districts under residents or vice- 
residents, according to their size and importance. The 
government of the country is entirely in the hands of the 
Italians, and the prospect of mative participation is not 
envisaged. Atthe same time, there will be Ethiopian members 
of the Governor-General’s Council: there are natives 
employed as clerks and interpreters in Government offices, 
and there are already natives with certain authority among 
their own people in the local administration of towns and 
villages. Further reference will, however, be made to this 
subject in a future article. As was only to be expected, the 
question of finding a sufficient number of Italian administra- 
tive officials called for emergency measures. Hence, besides 
the staff of regular colonial officials, there are a large number 
of university graduates who have completed their military 
service as officers and are now in the reserve. These reserve 
officers are paid by the Ministry for Italian Africa, and occupy 
civil positions ; but all colonial officials wear uniform, which 
accounts for the large number of uniforms. in evidence. 
That the study of native languages is encouraged is evident 
from the facilities given for learning Amharic and Tigrine at 
the School of Oriental Languages in Rome, and by the grant- 
ing of allowances to those who qualify. The foundation of a 
local school of native languages will follow. Although the 
Italian system seems a good basis on which to start, it is more 
than likely that the experience of a few years will reveal flaws 
and demand changes. The tendency of such a system is to 
foster centralisation of responsibility, but the needs of colonial 
territories are rather in the direction of increased individual 
responsibility. It remains to be seen whether in their new 
empire the Italians will succeed in breaking away from the 
shackles of bureaucracy. 

As the Christian Ethiopians are deeply attached to their 
Coptic form of worship, which is steeped in most of the evils 
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of antiquity, the Italians are faced with a most difficult problem 
in dealing with the power and influence of this Church. The 
present arrangement is that the Church will retain all its lands 
and property, but will by various means be encouraged to 
cultivate its extensive domains. But the time will surely 
come when, as in Italy, all uncultivated land may be taken 
over by the State for cultivation at a fixed rent. Under the 
old régime the priests of the Ethiopian Church, who numbered 
about 100,000, exercised a great influence on politics, and the 
Abuna took part in the Emperor’s councils. The priests also 
extorted tribute from the poverty-stricken native inhabitants. 
Since the Italian occupation all these evils have become 
illegal, although it has not yet been possible to abolish them 
altogether. But the political influence of the Church no 
longer exists, and the priests have now no legal tight to 
raise money from the people. In exchange for these restric- 
tions the Church receives financial and other material assist- 
ance from the Government. There is no interference whatever 
with the practice of religion, which is left entirely to the Abuna 
and his priesthood. The whole subject of education has had 
to be dealt with from the beginning. While no attempt is 
made to educate adults, every encouragement is given to the 
native population to send their children to the new Italian 
schools which are being opened all over the country. 
Although in many cases material inducements have to be 


offered to stimulate an interest in the education of the young, 


the number of children receiving elementary instruction is 
increasing every day. Teaching is given in Italian and in the 
native language or languages of the State concerned, and 
there is nearly always an interpreter. Education is also 
provided for the children of ex-slaves, and in Addis Abeba 
there is a school where 100 such children are kept, fed, and 
educated by the Italian Government. ‘The school teachers 
are chiefly Eritreans supervised by Italians, who are in many 
cases priests or nuns with knowledge of the country. In 
introducing a system of justice into a country where the 
feudal system prevailed the Italians have taken great care to 
preserve as far as possible local traditions and customs. 
Indeed, it is only where these conflict with order and good 
government that they have been superseded or modified. 
This, of course, applies only to civil cases, which are left'as 
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far as possible in the hands of native inhabitants themselves 
and their own leaders. The Italian authorities only step in 
where decisions cannot be reached or when they are asked to 
do so in the first instance. Special provision is made for 
Christians, Moslems, and pagans to settle their private law 
cases as they have been accustomed to do for centuries. 
Criminal cases, on the other hand, are dealt with by the 
Italian courts according to the law of Italy, while military or 
political offences committed by soldiers, Europeans, or 
natives are dealt with by the military courts. But these 
subjects of religion, education, and justice will be referred to 
in fuller detail in another article. 

Although local government is in the most elementary 
stage except in the towns of the former Italian colonies, 
beginnings have been made to rectify the misusages of the 
past and to plan for the future. The local government of 
Asmara and Mogadishu is conducted by municipalities with 
podestas (mayors), independent of the general administration ; 
while in Massawa the municipality still forms part of the 
administrative services, as is the case in all other parts of the 
country with the exception of Addis Abeba, where the 
governor is the responsible authority. At present the muni- 
cipal work of small towns is in the hands of the resident or 
vice-resident as a temporary measure; but as towns grow 
in size and importance and the Italian population increases, 
municipalities with podestds will gradually come into being. 
For the first time in the history of Ethiopia a census is being 
attempted, and a statistical service is being organised; but 
it is estimated that the census will take. twenty-five to thirty 
years to complete. In Addis Abeba the registration of deaths 
is already compulsory, The only way in which the native 
inhabitants co-operate with the Italians in towns and villages 
is through the danya, or headman, of a village or section of a 
town. Local and other taxation is a difficult question owing 
to the peculiarities of the former system, and is still under 
consideration; but no taxes will be levied until Mascal, 
1937 (the feast celebrating the end of the rains), In town- 
planning the Italians have definite ideas for dividing towns 
into well-defined areas. In Addis Abeba plans have already 
been drawn up to divide the town into areas as follows: 
(1) Government buildings, (2) industrial, (3) commercial, 
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(4) residential, (5) hospital, and (6) the native quarter. The 
same principle will be applied to all other towns. Meanwhile, 
the work actually in hand consists of cleaning up the old 
native quarters, introducing some form of sanitation, con- 
vetting the rough thoroughfares into smooth streets, erecting 
the essential buildings as quickly as possible, and providing 
an adequate supply of water and light. But most of the 
building seen to-day throughout the country is of a temporary 
nature, and will be replaced by permanent construction as 
development progresses. In towns such as Asmata and 
Addis Abeba, where European overcrowding is a serious 
problem, the supply of water and light is inadequate. 
Although there is water in plenty, the means of conveying 
it are quite insufficient, while primitive electric light plants 
of previous Ethiopian.ownership still have to be used until 
a new system is set up. As far as the smaller towns are 
concerned, it will in many cases be a question of complete 
demolition of whole groups of squalid twu/s before anything 
approaching order and cleanliness can be reached. Adua 
and Axum are notable examples of the Ethiopian town at its 
worst ; but a new type of stone éucu/ has been designed, which 
will be a great improvement on the old one built of branches 
and thatch. Owing to the rapid increase in the European 
population, the provision of hotels is occupying the urgent 
attention of the Government, and arrangements are well 
advanced for converting existing buildings, or erecting new 
ones for this purpose, at all the principal centres, Closely 
connected with town-planning is the question of public 
health, in which important progress has already been made ; 
but details of all these local questions will be dealt with later 
in this series. 

It is now necessary to explain the position of the European 
and native elements of the population under the Italian 
régime, but the question is one of such importance that it 
cannot be dealt with adequately in the present article. There 
are now in Italian East Africa about 325,000 Italians including 
the armed forces and workers. In Addis Abeba the number 
of Italian civilians increased from 1508 on January 1 this 
year to 2340 on February 1, and by April 1 this number had 
grown to 5486. The foreign population of Addis Abeba 
(Italians excluded), which on January 1 numbered) 2319, 
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increased by February 1 to 2341, and has remained stationary 
since that date. Out of a total of 742 tradets 304 are 
foreigners, ‘The conditions of life for Europeans are gradu- 
ally improving. Italian general stores and other shops ate 
making their appearance, there are a large number of small 
Italian restaurants, and cinemas are already operating. Com- 
paratively few ‘wives and families have yet arrived from 
Italy, and these belong to the official and professional sections 
of the community, so there is very little social life. The cost 
of living is at: present high for all commodities that have to 
be imported from Italy; but local products are propor- 
tionately cheaper, though of inferior quality except in a few 
localities, and poultry and eggs have gone up in price owing 
to their scarcity. Although no increase in prices will be 
allowed during the rains, there is almost certain to be a 
scarcity of certain commodities ; and for this reason supplies 
are being accumulated in stores and private households, and, 
as already stated, the carrying capacity of the Jibuti railway 
is being increased to the maximum. 

With the sudden abolition of the feudal system and 
slavery a revolution has taken place in the lives of the native 
inhabitants. The Rases and other chiefs who submitted 
retain their lands, but have no authority. They keep their 
title, which is now one of dignity and prestige only, and are 
co-operating with the Italian Government to the best of their 
ability. Some of them are sent to Italy on a tour for instruc- 
tional and cultural purposes. Apart from the incomes which 
they derive from their own lands, they receive grants from 
the Government, and, as already stated, some of them are in 
honoraty command of native bands. But they take no patt 
whatever in the government of the country. While slavery 
has been abolished, some ex-slaves prefer to remain with 
their masters as paid retainers; but it is impossible to say 
to what extent the change has taken place in these cases. 
Slavery is, of course, illegal, and no native can be kept in 
service against his will. Otherwise, liberated slaves form 
part of the general native community, and there is no distinc- 
tion of treatment. Many are working on the roads and at 
other manual labour, receiving their weekly wage. The most 
important point, however, in this beneficial change is the 
emancipation of the children, who are now gtowing up in 
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complete freedom, with. every facility. for. education and 
work. Natives in possession, of land are. retaining. their 
holdings, and are being encouraged to cultivate by such means 
as loud-speaker propaganda and the distribution of seeds, 
plants, etc. The fact that they can sell their produce is being 
impressed upon them, and there has been a certain! rheasure 
of response to. this appeal. Loud-speaker propaganda on 
these lines is already operating in Addis: Abeba, and will 
shortly be introduced into the markets ofall centres. This 
is a new method which by constant repetition endeavours to 
influence the natives in the desired directions; and it) is 
likely to have considerable. success, as it is well suited to their 
ptimitive mentality. There are also good prospects for the 
employment of natives on all kinds of public works, with 
industrial and agricultural companies which have obtaified 
concessions for vatious kinds of development, and in many 
other directions. The relations between the Italians and the 
natives is one of great interest; but suffice it to state here 
that, although the method is quite different from that employed 
in British Possessions, it- seems to work well in Italian East 
Africa as in other Italian colonies. I shall revert to this in a 
future article. 

With regard to colonisation, agticulture, mineral and 
other resources, and industries, which are still in their earliest 
stages, only a general outline of Italian plans is possible here. 
I hope to deal with this question also in a future article. If 
anything substantial had already been done, I. should have 
been inclined to regard it as an unfavourable sign ; for ina 
vast area such as this, with great possibilities and an extensive 
vatiety of climatic and other conditions, an immense work of 
investigation, planning and preparation is essential. This is 
now being carried out with energy and method, but: with 
scientific caution. As colonisation depends on road con- 
struction, all energies are at present concentrated on: this 
task, so that there is as yet little available man-power fot 
agricultural work. Yet plans are already being made in 
certain States for starting agricultural settlements, as soon as 
the rains are over, in localities where communications are 
already provided. Italian colonisation in East Africa will be 
of two kinds—(1) general settlement for mixed farming, and 
(2) concessions to Italian companies for special fotms .of 
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agticulture of an industrialised nature. While the former 
will be carried out by Italian colonists and their families with 
the object of raising general produce and live-stock, the 
latter will concentrate on particular forms of cultivation 
specially suited to the areas in question and will employ 
native labour. 

In their colonisation policy the Italian Government give 
first preference to men who fought in the recent war, many 
of whom choose to remain in East Africa, while others have 
returned to Italy at the end of their military service and are 
applying to return. These settlers, whose families will be 
sent out later, will receive ten hectares of land and a grant 
of money with which to build their home, purchase imple- 
ments, and stock their small farms. ‘The settlers will obtain 
full ownership of this land when a certain standatd of cultiva- 
tion has been reached and the money repaid (repayment is 
due in twenty-five years). The only settlements on these 
lines, which have actually been started, are of an experimental 
nature, There is one at Oletta, near Addis Abeba, and 
another at Diredawa. In the neighbourhood of Addis Abeba 
conditions are favourable, the climate is good, and the soil 
rich and suitable for cereals and market-garden produce. 
There is also plenty of water from springs and streams, and 
the capital provides a good market. This forms the begin- 
ning of an extensive plan to develop the fertile region of 
Shoa, where intensive cultivation by Italians is contemplated. 
Among other areas where colonisation is being planned is 
the State of Amhara, in which the governor has chosen 
regions round Gondar, Lake Tana, Waldia, and Dessié. 
There will therefore be no question—at any rate, for 
some yeats to come—of expropriating native-owned land, 
even if uncultivated, as there is more than enough unoccupied 
and fertile country to satisfy all needs for many years. Agrti- 
cultural concessions, on the other hand, will be granted to 
Italian companies, when they have carried out their investiga- 
tions and their reports have been approved. Large areas 
will be allotted for special forms of cultivation, such as 
cotton, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, stock-breeding, etc. The 
.ptoducts of these concessions are intended for world markets 
as well as for export to Italy. It may be said with confidence 
that the agricultural prospects are excellent. The best 
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varieties of many industrial products will grow profusely, 
while fertilisation will be unnecessary at first owing to the 
virginity of the soil. There are many exceedingly fertile and 
well-watered areas, apart from localities where water may be 
found a few feet below the surface, and in many regions two 
of mote crops a year are obtainable. As far as stock-breeding 
is concerned there. are great possibilities, Good pasturage is 
obtainable ; but much research work will have to be done in 
the matter of cross-breeding and prevention of cattle plague 
and other-disease. 

A thorough investigation is being made into the mineral 
resources of the country, but it is as yet too early to make 
any definite statement as to prospects. Certain minerals are 
known to exist. Platinum has been mined for'some years by 
an Italian concession on a commercial basis; these mines, 
however, situated on the Bit-Bir river, are the only source 
at present known. Gold is to be found in many places in 
Eritrea and in western Ethiopia, but surveying has not yet 
ptogressed beyond the initial stages. So far, everything 
seems to point to fair commercial prospects for this metal, 
although there is no indication of sensational finds. The 
geological formation of the Ethiopian high plateau presents 
conditions in which many mineral deposits may reasonably 
be expected. The prospects for oil are doubtful, although it 
is known to exist in the Danakil plain and is used to some 
extent by the natives. In the west, the Galla Sidamo country 
is thickly wooded, and many useful woods for furniture and 
building are to be found. Timber experts are now working 
in this area, and the whole subject of timber and reafforesta- 
tion is being studied. 

While development is still in its infancy, there is no 
longer any doubt as to the country’s natural wealth, and as 
to the soundness of the way in which the Italians are carrying 
out their task, nor as to the ultimate importance of Italian 
East Africa in world economics. 


E. W. Potson NEwMAN. 
Addis Abeba, May 1937, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BRITISH LEGION IN SPAIN A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


By Lreur.-GENERAL Sir GrorGE MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., D.S.O. 


Wrrx Spain still deep in the horrors of civil wat, and the 
activities of foreign contingents on both sides much in 
evidence, it may be of interest to recall the civil war in that 
country of 100 years ago, and the remarkable share that this 
country took therein. It includes the story of our Com- 
missioners of Humanity and the strange story of the British 
Auxiliary Legion, 10,000 strong, formed in London by 
Order in Council. It was forgotten in after years, yet many 
British officers there achieved distinction in the service of 
humanity. There is a certain parallelism between the tragedies 
of that day and of the present time. 

Before we turn to the story of the British intervention 
both in the cause of mercy and in the hope of peace, let us 
look at the setting. The British nation had made great 
sacrifices for an inefficient and ineffective Spain, freed by it 
in 1814 from a ruthless French domination. The British, 
thanks to a tradition of good behaviour and prompt payment 
on which Wellington had always insisted, were popular 
among all the people of the northern provinces. Britain 
was, of course, very directly interested in improving con- 
ditions in Spain, and in not allowing that country to be torn 
by wars and dissensions, as well as in the improved Constitu- 
tion established and promised by the regency then in power. 

In 1830 King Ferdinand had altered the Constitution 
and abolished the Salic Law. On his indisposition Queen 
Christina was appointed regent; then were founded the 
Carlist and Christino Parties, the former the party of Don 
Carlos, brother to the King, who, but for the revocation of 
the Salic Law, would have been the heir. In 1833 King 
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Ferdinand died and the Cortes accepted the infant Isabella 
as ruler and Christina as regent, with a more liberal form of 
government. The northern provinces, then as now tacially 
distinct, rebelled. One Zumalacarreguy, an ex-army officer, 
took the lead and soon had a substantial following. Don 
Carlos was invited to come, and on arrival from Portugal 
was declared King by the rebels, the Basques especially 
fighting for their ancient rights and privileges. The Royal 
army was inefficient and many of its scattered detachments 
fell easy victims at first; but, once they were mobilised and 
concentrated, the fighting became bitter, rebel villages being 
severely punished and prisoners on both sides freely mas- 
sacred, by way of reprisal for alleged atrocities. Both sides 
wanted money and both sides, to gain confidence and finan- 
cial support, published greatly exaggerated accounts of their 
victories. ‘The Spanish Constitution, though in the hands of . 
incompetent politicians, was supported by the Quadruple 
Treaty with England, France and Portugal. Louis Philippe 
was mildly constitutional, but took few steps to restrain 
French sympathisers with the Carlists, and their unauthorised 
assistance to those who would cross the frontier to join the 
rebels, 

In September 1832 Lord Palmerston decided on sending 
‘an officer of rank and experience to the headquarters of the 
Army of Her Catholic Majesty employed in suppressing the 
rebellion in the Northern Provinces of Spain.’ Captain and 
Local-Colonel W. Wylde, of the Royal Artillery, an officer 
of thirty years’ service who had distinguished himself in 
earlier troubles over the Portuguese succession, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner with the main Royal or Christino army 
in the north. The terms of his commission were ineffective, 
but for several years he catried out his duties with wisdom 
and zeal, earning singular affection and influence with both 
sides. He was assisted by a considerable staff of officers, 
drawn from the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers of 
junior rank, for the various fronts, Colonels Mithel and 
Lacey being also Commissioners with several assistants. 
Colonel Wylde arrived at Bayonne in October 1834, to find 
that Zumalacarreguy, from small beginnings, had raised a 
large army, and that the system of massacring prisoners was 
being zealously carried out by both sides, the Carlist leader 
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and ‘the Royalist general Rodil being equally active in this 
respect. Each butchery drove many peaceful men as pat- 
tisans to one side or the other. The Spanish peasantry were 
prepared to join either side. At Bayonne were a host of 
Carlist conspirators openly abetted by the French, although 
their Government officially sponsored the Queen’s Govern- 
ment in Spain. That Government was hampering its own 
genetals by constantly removing them. As Wylde came 
through the Carlist lines he found Rodil gone and Mina, a 
guerilla leader, in command, and he soon learned that the 
Royal army was undisciplined and badly officered. The 
fighting fluctuated, but Wylde’s account of the Royalists’ 
Prospects was not promising. General Mina, if neither 
experienced nor competent, was loyal and energetic, but 
fierce and cruel, and many massacres of inhabitants of rebel 
villages occurred. He at last, however, expressed to Wylde 
his determination to try and conduct the war on milder lines, 

The British Government, apprised by their Commissioner 
of the ruthless conduct of the war, determined to take a 
more active hand in the humanities, and Lord Elliot was duly 
despatched to endeavour to effect a humane convention 
between both leaders and himself. The massacres of prisoners 
and wounded had awakened the indignation of every civilised 
country—and 100 years ago the world was far more humane 
than now. Lord Elliot brought with him the good wishes 
of all Europe in his task, though there was then no question 
of the massacres of priests and nuns to make a patriot holiday. 
Wylde joined Elliot to apprise him of the state of affairs. To 
such good effect did the two work that after passing back- 
wards and forwards between the rival commands in the north, 
they succeeded in getting a Convention of Humanity. signed 
by both sides on April 27 and 28, 1835. This convention, 
though often broken, did in the main hold during the war, 
despite some disgraceful and wilful breaches on the Carlist 
side soon after the signing. One interesting result, recorded 
by one of the British Commissioners, was that this convention 
induced troops on both sides to surrender unnecessarily, 
where before they would have fought on, if only on the 
chance of saving their lives | 

When, however, Don Carlos heard that the Queen’s 
Government were enlisting foreign legions, he issued a 
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decree that all legionary prisoners were to be put to death, 
Colonel Wylde thereon was sent by Lord Palmerston to 
the Carlist headquarters to say that Britain would not tolerate 
this violation of the Convention of Humanity. The British 
Legion had by now been in action, and seyeral prisoners had 
already been massacred; but, under the zealous watch by the 
British Commissioners, the Conyention helped to minimise if 
not to eradicate the horrors which stained the honour of both 
sides, and the memory of which still lingers in modern Spain. 

During the five years of war that followed before the 
rebellion was ended, the various British Commissioners and 
their assistants were constantly, engaged in the. work of 
humanity on the various fronts, Having to some extent 
prevented massacres, their activities turned to the exchange 
of prisoners, whose treatment. by both sides was callous in 
the extreme. Here is an episode from the work of Lieutenant 
Askwith, R.A., who was supervising the reception of Spanish 
loyalist prisoners, handed over in exchange by Cabrera. 
Askwith, knowing that the prisoners would be in a wretched 
state, had food and wine for them on the hillside at the place 
of exchange : 

Presently as he stood, there appeared a long column of prisoners. 
And what a sight it was! Dead men galvanised into unreal life 
would have been a cheerful picture compared with these starved 
wretches. Their skin almost black was tightened across their faces 
until these looked like painted skulls ... . he saw the famished 
crowd fling themselves on the ground gnawing and worrying the 
food like starved dogs. . . . The gaoler and the captive had been 
Spaniards alike ; and the Gospel of Christ had been preached for 
1800 years | 


Another of the British Commissioners reported ‘ Christino 
[#.e., loyalist] prisoners in the hands of the Carlists were 
always huddled together in misery and filth and received very 
poor rations ; as.a general rule they perished, few surviving 
the hardships they had to endure.’ In fact the brutality of 
every kind attributed to the Carlist leader Cabrera—the most 
distinguished of the partisans after the early death of Zumala- 
carreguy—overshadowed that of any other leader, and 
dimmed beyond compute the esteem that his military qualities 
would otherwise have evoked. 

We may now turn to the story of the British Auxiliary 
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Legion. England desired that civil war in Spain should 
cease, and recognised that though Carlism was but a dynastic 
struggle, using local discontent for its milien, there was no 
general desire nor occasion for formal interference. Never- 
theless, the three outside Powers of the Quadruple Alliance 
were prepared to allow the Spanish Government to raise 
mercenary legions in their countries. These included 1000 
French, 3000 Algerians, 8000 Portuguese. 

It was decided that a British Auxiliary Legion 10,000 
strong should be raised, dressed and equipped from the 
Tower, exactly, save for buttons and badges, as British 
soldiers, commanded by a British general, officered from the 
innumerable officers retired from the diminished post-war 
army, from officers of the British and East India Company’s 
armies lent for a year, and other sources. On June ro, 1835, 
an Order in Council appeared quoting the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act passed in 1819, and exempting the Spanish Govern- 
ment from the interdictions thereof.1 A day or two later 
General De Lacey Evans, M.P., who was appointed to com- 
mand the Legion, issued to all His Majesty’s recruiting agents 
and offices a call to enlist in the Legion, signed by the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, reciting the terms of engagement, 
which were practically identical with those in force for the 
British Service, and provided for one yeat’s service, with an 
optional second. 

There was ample response, though it was remarked at 
the time that the staid and sturdy agricultural element among 
the rank and file was somewhat wanting. The Army List 
of the Legion shows many well-known names among the 
officers—some, household words in both King’s and 
Company’s Services—Apthorpe, Younghusband, Perronet 
Thompson, FitzGerald, Dickson and the like. There were 
300 men with the Waterloo Medal in the force and many 
officers who had served before in the Peninsula with the 
Duke of Wellington. The Legion was properly equipped 


2 After reciting the terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act of 39 Geo. III., the Order 
in Council of June 10, 1835, declared that His Majesty, by and with the advice of 
His Privy Council, ‘being desirous of enabling all persons to engage in the military 
and naval service of Her Majesty Isabella the Second, Queen of Spain,’ orders that it 
shall be lawful for every person whomsoever to enter into the military or naval 
service of Her said Majesty . . . in any military, warlike, or other operations by land 
or sea’. . . for the term of two years. 
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with ancillary services, medical officers, etc., sappers and 
gunners. Time for training in England was not allowed, 
however, chiefly by reason of cost, and the Legion was shipped 
out to San Sebastian in August 1835, where it was warmly 
received, as all Spain had nothing but good memories of the 
British army. 

The story of the Legion, however, was to be one of great 
tragedy, and it was undeservedly maligned in the British Press, 
largely through the medium of officers dismissed from it. 

The chief cause of all subsequent trouble was the extreme 
incompetency and inability of the Spanish Government to 
pay, feed, or canton the Legion. It was astounding that 
Lord Palmerston, with all the knowledge of the defects of 
the Junta during the Peninsular War, should not have financed 
the pay and rationing and maintenance of the Legion through 
a British paymaster, recovering what he could en bloc from the 
Spanish Government. Had that been done, this brilliantly 
appointed force would have achieved great success and 
kudos instead of misery and often undeserved abuse, A 
British army must be fed and clothed; if that be done, it 
will fight and behave itself. In the large cadre of officers in 
the Legion there were enough good officers, both regimental 
and staff, to have kept all in order and weeded out the wasters, 
Many officers spent large sums in equipping themselves with 
all the lavishness of the regimental tailor of the day. ‘There 
were two regiments of Lancers equipped as in the British 
Service, ten battalions of Infantry, Rifles, Irish, Scottish, kilted 
corps, etc., with Pontoon Train and Gunners. 

The Legion arrived at San Sebastian during September 
1835 and joined some Royalist troops. Spanish enthusiasm 
pressed for an advance and Evans reluctantly agreed, whereon 
his untrained Legion was roughly handled by Carlists in a 
skirmish at Ernani, a few miles south of San Sebastian. By 
this time the Carlists were making great preparations to 
attack Bilbao, and it was decided to take the Legion and some 
Spanish troops there. Here the Legion was again in action, 
and Evans decided that he would not allow it to engage 
again till it had had two months’ training. Eventually it 
marched to join the Spanish Royalist commander at Vittoria, 
where it soon fell a victim to the utter incompetence of the 
Spanish authorities. Pay was six months in arrears, winter 
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clothing was not provided, the troops slept in unequipped 
stone-floored convents as their billets. Officers and men were 
starving, and order and discipline went wrong. ‘Twenty- 
three officers and some 400 men died of malaria and typhus 
at Vittoria. Duelling and drinking increased, but still the 
force was in all its essentials a British organised army. 

The headquarters of the Northern Army at Vittoria, the 
whole under General Cordova, was surrounded by Carlists, 
and in the later half of January the Legion had some relief. 
from its troubles by taking part in an advance in three columns 
against them, the right colurnn being under the command of 
General Evans. The advance of the centre and left column 
was not successful and Cordova retired, without, however, 
getting his instructions to Evans. The Legion, left alone, 
bore the brunt of a Carlist attack and fought well, the 
Scottish and Irish regiments. having some 300 casualties 
before they could extricate themselves. The incident did 
not increase the Legion’s regard for their close-fisted masters, 
nor make for cordial relations between General Evans and 
Cordova. 

All the winter; Colonel Wylde had been endeavouring to 
get the Legion its pay and supplies, making several journeys 
to Madrid, with but slight effect ; and early in the year, at 
the instance of Lotd John Hay, commanding the British 
fleet, whose orders were to support the Queen’s forces, it 
was ordered to move to’the milder regions’ of the coast and 
drive the Carlists from their leaguer of San Sebastian. It 
had reached Santander by the third week in April (1836) and 
thence moved by sea to San Sebastian, landing on the 4th 
and 5th, the late comers marching into action from the 
ships. The Legion was in three brigades, and on May 5 
distinguished itself, acting with something of the discipline 
of the old Line on which it was modelled, arriving by sea 
and attacking lustily. The following account by an eye- 
witness of a typical incident gives something of the colour: 
Attacking a stone wall held by Carlists, the 7th and part of 
the roth of the Legion had been repulsed : 


A part of the roth came to join them. Old Colonel, afterwards 
General, Fitzgerald headed the whole . . . over the wall the old 
fellow sprung with a riding whip in his hand... . As the men 
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got over the wall volley on volley pouted out on them. . . . The 
first of them falling so thickly, the remainder hung back. All the 
officers of the three regiments who were: over the wall fell, except 
Fitzgerald. He stood still, calling to them to come on. ‘ Irishmen | 
1oth, 9th, 7th Munster boys, bog-trotters, ragamuffins ! Come on 
with old Charlie—I’ll stand here by. myself till I’m shot if you 
don’t come!’ ... One sprung over the wall, ‘Soul, an’ ye’ll 
not die by yourself, ould Charlie’ (That was his nickname)—and 
all who were there followed after. 


One wounded man with twenty-nine bayonet wounds was 
just saved by his comrades as the Carlists were finishing 
him. 

The whole of the Legion was handsomely engaged, and 
the victory was a brilliant one, General Evans being received 
with great enthusiasm as, covered with mud and with his 
clothes torn, he rode along the ranks. The losses were heavy : 
killed, five captains, five lieutenants, five sergeants and 116 
rank and file ; wounded, two brigadiers, three colonels, two 
lieutenant-colonels, nine majors, twenty captains, twenty- 
two lieutenants, seven ensigns, thirty-three sergeants, 594 
rank and file—total, seventy-five officers, 748 other ranks (a 
fair baptism). 

Lord John Hay’s ships had taken part and several engage- 
ments now supervened, notably the taking of the town of 
Passages,” in July, and then of Fountarabia after a first failure. 
During these operations a force-of Marines, foot and artillery, 
as well as a special detachment of Royal Artillery from 
Woolwich, supported the Legion. 

But gallantly as it fought during the next few months, 
the treatment received was too much for them. Several 
units mutinied for want of pay. Most refused to. serve 
longer, and the Legion was disbanded.on June 10, 1837, and 
sent-home. From its remnants a Second Legion was formed, 
with renewed promises, under a Brigadier-General O’Connell 
—three battalions of Lancers, Artillery and Sappers, 1746 
strong. But the new conditions were not carried out; 
O’Connell refused to carry on, and on December 8 it. was 
likewise disbanded. A Third. Legion was raised from the 
residue, commanded by Colonel Wakefield, under conditions 
that were good and were kept. This residue became a small 
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corps @ élite of Artillery and Cavalry, under 500 strong, and it 
served with distinction to the end of the war. 

Such is the tragic and heroic story of De Lacey Evans’ 
Legion, 10,000 strong. Its losses in action, of which but a 
few incidents have been referred to, totalled 208 officers, 
158 sergeants, and 1753 rank and file, of which twenty-one 
officers, twenty-nine sergeants and 413 rank and file were 
killed. Deaths in hospital from wounds and disease numbered 
1588. So someone owed gratitude to British legionaries. 
General Sir De Lacey Evans, it will be remembered, com- 
manded a division in the Crimea. The British Commissioners 
all rose to distinction in other scenes. 

Two medals were issued by the Spanish Government to 
members of the British Legion. One, issued in pewter to 
the rank and file, and in silver to the officers, beats on the 
obverse, above and below a lion statant et guardant, the words 
‘Espana’ and ‘Agra decida.” On the reverse is a Maltese 
cross with the words ‘S. Sebastian 5 de Mayo 1836.’ This 
commemorates the action of the British Legion under 
General Sir De Lacey Evans against the Carlists on the heights 
of San Sebastian. There was also issued a latge double 
silver cross in connexion with the same engagement. 

Another medal, awarded to the naval contingent for 
services during the same expedition, on December 24, 
1836, bears the words ‘ Bilbao 1836.’ 

Long after the disbandment of the First and Second 
British Auxiliary Legions, the war followed its bitter course. 
Colonel Wylde remained as Chief Commissioner till April 
1840, and was succeeded by Colonel Mitchell, whose place in 
Catalonia was taken by his assistant, Colonel Du Plat, R.E. ; 
and so, till the war ended that year, the British officers were 
at their posts of humanity and good liaison, beloved and 
respected by all. It was not till June that the war ended at 
Berga after the fall of the fortress of Morella to General 
Esparto and the Queen’s army, whom years of trial and 
experience had converted into a fine leader and fine troops. 
Cabrera, with a small following, escaped to France. 

The subsequent Carlist wars do not belong to this story, 
save as its disastrous sequele, and for the continuance of 
tragedy involved. The literature to be found by those who 
search is considerable. There are many books of gossip, and 
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sometimes bitter memories, by members of the Legion, and 
columns of rumours and fairy tales gathered by war corre- 
spondents, largely composed at Bayonne in France, but Major 
Duncan’s (R.A.) history The English in Spain is the most 


authoritative. 


GrorGe MacMunn. 
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THE NEW ARMY 
By Mayor-GEnerat H. L. PrircHarp (retired) 


Tue Government have recently explained to the House of 
Commons their rearmament programme in considerable 
detail. Several debates and the Estimates for the Defence 
Services have revealed the Government’s programme for 
reorganising, rearming and re-equipping the Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force. Moreover, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has stated quite clearly for what purposes 
these Forces are to be maintained and, if necessary, used. 


These arms will never be used in a war of aggression. They 
will never be used for a purpose inconsistent with the Covenant 
of the League or the Pact of Paris. They may, and if the 


occasion arose they would, be used in our own defence and in 
defence of the territories of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
They may, and if the occasion arose they would, be used in the 
defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked aggression 
in accordance with our existing obligations. They may, and, 
if a new western European settlement can be reached, they 
would be used in defence of Germany were she the victim of 
unprovoked aggression by any of the other signatories of such 
a settlement. 

Those, together with our treaty of alliance with Iraq, and 
our projected treaty with Egypt, are our definite obligations. 
In addition our armaments may be used in bringing help to a 
victim of aggression in any case where, in our judgement, it 
would be proper under the provisions of the Covenant to do 
so. I use the word ‘ may ’ deliberately, since in such an instance 
there is no automatic obligation to take military action. 


In addition to the foregoing formidable list of liabilities 
for action by our Forces we have the joint Anglo-Italian 
declaration that the security of passage through the Mediter- 


ranean is of paramount importance to us. Now let us turn 
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to pronouncements by, spokesmen of the Government as to 
the principles upon which the constitution of our Forces is to 
be based. 


As regards the Navy, the lapse of the Treaty of Washington 
has removed the 5-5-3 ratios of the British, American and 
Japanese Fleets, We remain undisturbed by the naval build- 
ing of the United States of America, confident that it is not 
directed against us. The First Lord has stated that we shall 
provide the Navy which, with the assistance of the Army and 
the Air Force, is adequate to keep open the oversea communi- 
cations with the various parts of the British Empire, and the 
trade routes upon which the home country’s existence 
depends. At the present day that involves a building pro- 
gramme of 148 vessels and the provision of trained personnel 
and all the necessaries of a fleet thus augmented. In three 
yeats’ time we may hope that the greater part of this Navy 
may be in being. 

Mr, Baldwin has stated that we will maintain the Royal 
Air Force at a strength equal to that of any_nation within 
striking distance of our country. Within cighteen months 
we may hope,to have:such a force. The Government and the 
country have been very exercised over the new and very 
setious menace to this country from the air, for, owing to our 
complicated and concentrated organisation of industry and of 
essential services, we are the only great Power which might 
conceivably, if we neglected preparations, be knocked out 
rapidly by the use of air power alome. But there is now 
some danger lest too much attention should. be focussed on 
the air menace without regard to the necessity that all branches 
of the national effort should bear a proper relation to each 
other and to the nature of their respective tasks. 

Mr. Duff Cooper’s explanation of the Army Estimates dis- 
closes that we are to maintain as an Imperial Reserve five very 
mobile divisions. of all arms, supplied with, and trained to use, 
the most modern equipment. . It will take about two years to 
produce this force, on the hopeful assumption that the new 
substantial inducements to recruits announced by the War 
Secretary succeed in attracting them, Behind this Imperial 
Reserve, which will mobilise for action within a few days, are 
to be two Territorial anti-aircraft divisions to come into 
action within twenty-four hours, and twelve Territorial 
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divisions of all arms, constituted, armed and equipped on the 
same pattern as the Regular divisions. But these Territorial 
divisions cannot come into action for six months after the 
outbreak of war. 

Here we have the crux of the whole situation. - Five 
Regular divisions will be available in two years’ time to play 
their part in the emergencies defined by Mr. Eden, but several 
of these liabilities might present themselves simultaneously 
as they did in the last war. Behind these five gallant Regular 
divisions we have no formations which can come to their 
assistance for six months. Moreover, Mr. Duff Cooper has 
announced no proposals to make good the complete lack of 
drafts to meet the great wastage of these five divisions in 
modern war. 

The Regular Army Reserve, if and when it is up to its 
full establishment, provides only for raising the units from 
peace to war establishments, and a very small percentage of 
the drafts that will be required during the first six months of 
war before newly raised drafts can be trained. And-so with- 
out drafts to maintain them, and without any other divisions 
to come to their assistance, these five Regular divisions may 
be required to carry out simultaneously several of the above 
defined tasks for six months. In the last war during the first 
six months we had about 70,000 trained drafts from the Special 
Reserve, now not available, and they did not suffice. Also, by 
denuding India and all the overseas garrisons of Regular troops, 
we formed and despatched five Regular divisions, and added 
two Indian divisions in France and two in Egypt, to reinforce 
the first six divisions during the first six months of wat. In 
the present state of the world, or in any probable future state, 
it is exceedingly unlikely that we shall be able to repeat that 
procedure for bringing help to our five hard-pressed divisions. 

Sir T. Inskip and Mr. Duff Cooper have both drawn 
attention to the great acceleration of the #empo of modern 
war as of modern life, which will not permit us the leisure 
to improvise as in the last war. It is obvious that the five 
Regular divisions are certain to be in an even more precarious 
situation in the next war than the first six divisions were in 
the last. The Army expects to find itself in dangerous situa- 
tions in war, but it also expects its countrymen and its states- 
men to think clearly and provide an Army that may hope to 
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catry out successfully that portion of the national effort 
allotted to it. 

Those who will not face or will not admit the certainty 
of the foregoing unsatisfactory situation atising give any or 
all of the following replies : 


(1) We shall not fight without allies, and if we supply a 
strong Navy and a strong Air Force our allies will 
either supply all the army, or will be content with 
five mobile divisions. 

(2) The Navy and the Air Force can deal with any situa- 
tion without an army, or with only a small land 
force. 

(3) It will not be possible to transport and maintain an 
army overseas in face of submarines and aircraft. 

(4) The country will not stand being asked’ to ‘supply 
an Army of adequate size as well as a strong Navy 
and Air Force. 

(5) An appeal to history. 


Let us examine these contentions. Assuming that we 
shall have powerful allies if we are again involved in a great 


wat, our past experience of allies shows them as not content 
to shoulder alone those portions of the common burden 
which they think we ought to share, or disposed to agree 
that we should select those portions of the allied effort 
convenient to us, and leave the less agreeable portions to 
them. When the strain comes and the alliance has to be 
held together each member of the coalition must prove 
that he is doing all he can without any reservations. More- 
over, a situation may arise, as it did in France in the last 
war in each of the yeats 1914, 1916, 1917 and 1918, that 
some vital portion of the allied front cannot be held unless 
our Army helps. 

Secondly, is it true that the Navy and Air Force alone can 
contend with the dangerous situations that may arise with 
very little if any assistance from the Army? The essential 
and vitally important ré/e of the Navy is obviously limited 
to the sea. To bring a great Power, or even a small one, to 
its knees one must reach objectives well beyond the range 
of the Navy’s guns. No War Cabinet will again order the 


Navy to ‘ capture a peninsula.’ 
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It is widely believed that an air force without an army 
can reduce a hostile country to submission, for it is natural 
and customary, when a new and powerful weapon appears, 
to hope and believe that it renders all other weapons obsolete 
and unnecessary. But that is not the history of new weapons 
or new arms of the Services. They partially take over and 
improve on the execution of some of the older weapons and 
atms, but. they are in the main an addition to war and not a 
complete substitution of all forms of waging it. Moreover, 
when the surprise period of their appearance has passed, 
powerful antidotes are invented. 

A country that fights only in two elements will always 
be beaten by a country that fights in all three—land, sea, 
and air, Unfortunately, it is only, against our own country 
that an air force alone might, under certain conditions of 
unprepatedness on our part, succeed in delivering a knock- 
out blow on the heart. It is vain for us to imagine that we 
can fulfil the policies defined by Mr. Eden with an air force 
without an army. The main sources of the enemy’s power 
and resistance must be reached and occupied by an army. 
People adventure on to the sea and into the air, but they live 
on the ground, and it is there that the coup de gréce must be 
administered. The Italian air force, overwhelming and 
completely unopposed, could not conquer Abyssinia alone. 
An army had to advance and occupy it. 

The air forces in Spain are not large or powerful, nor are 
the ground troops numerous. Valuable experiments in 
modern warfare are in progress, and great skill will be 
requited to secure therefrom guidance for the future. But 
there is one thing about which there is no doubt in Spain, 
and that is that no decisions are gained until an army advances. 

’ Now as to the third contention that it will not be possible 
to transport and maintain an army overseas in face of sub- 
marines and aircraft. In the last war submarines very nearly 
caused us to fail in the task, but in the nick of time the anti- 
dote measures were discovered. The addition of aircraft 
now seriously complicates the task, and it behoves us to 
find the answer. If we fail to find it, then that is an argument 
not only against keeping an adequate army, it is an argument 
against keeping any forces on land or sea or in the air. It is 
an argument only in favour of economic self-sufficiency : it 
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is also a counsel of despair. If we cannot keep or reinforce 
oversea garrisons at vital points, if we cannot take the offen- 
sive anywhere, because of submarines and aircraft, then the 
necessary adjuncts for the work of our Navy and Air Force 
are removed, and the whole system of the supply of this 
country breaks down. We must find the answer to that 
problem, and, having found it, we can then use all our 
Forces, including an adequate Army, to secure in the future, 
as in the past, a successful issue. 

But many people say that the country ‘ will not stand’ 
being asked to maintain an adequate Army as well as a strong 
Navy and powerful Air Force. The measure of what the 
people of this country must endure is not settled by this 
country, but by others. If our people are clearly told by 
those whose business it is to study these subjects and guide 
the nation what sacrifice they must make to ensure their 
freedom, they will always respond. This country when 
awakened and enlightened will always stand up to its 
enemies. Who would have prophesied two years ago that 
it would stand our re-armament programme ? 

Those who advocate the policy of a negligible Army 
appeal to history, which, like statistics, must be approached 
with great caution, much research, and skilful deduction to 
ensure that the right lesson is plucked from it. It is essential 
to approach the problems of the day with an open mind ; 
nothing is more dangerous than a cursory superficial dive 
into history for the answer to a modern problem. But let us 
not forget that though Trafalgar was fought in 1806, it was 
not till 1814 that Napoleon was sent to Elba after Welling- 
ton, commanding a relatively large British army, had marched 
through Spain into the south of France, co-operating with 
allies advancing on Paris from the east. A century before 
that Marlborough with a British army, also large for those 
times, was the linch-pin of the allies on the Continent who 
brought Louis XIV. to his knees. 

A century after Wellington’s campaign France must have 
collapsed in each of the years 1914, 1916, 1917, 1918 if it 
had not been for the large British army that stood beside 
hers. Once, therefore, in each of three centuries, we have 
had to save Europe and ourselves by placing an adequate 
army on the Continent. By all means let us examine the 
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question afresh. One cannot believe, however, that the 
answer is five divisions without drafts to maintain them and 
no reserve divisions to reinforce them for six months. 

How, then, are we to provide and organise an Army 
adequate to play its part in the national effort to meet the 
obligations of the Foreign Office? We have recently been 
faced with a manifest reluctance to volunteer for the Regular 
Army, half of which serves abroad in peace. Mr. Duff Cooper 
has now announced some very substantial, reasonable and 
additional attractions of the Army, which should appeal to 
more recruits. The most valuable appears to be the recogni- 
tion that every effort must be made to fit the soldier for return 
to civil life and secure employment for him. Equally impor- 
tant is the shortening of length of service overseas. On the 
optimistic assumption that these measures will succeed in 
filling the Regular Army and bringing its normal Reserve 
up to strength, we can count on at least the five Regular 
divisions being available for the Imperial Reserve. Some 
reformers are now advocating that the Cardwell system of 
linked battalions, one at home and one abroad, should be 
abandoned and replaced by a voluntary long-service army 
supplying garrisons abroad in peace, and a short-service 
home army to supply reserve divisions to an expeditionary 
force. Such reformers have evidently not read the evidence 
given to, and the conclusions reached by, the Royal Com- 
mission which, after the Indian mutiny of 1857, examined 
the condition of the army in India. They brought to light 
principles of army organisation which are as true to-day as 
they were then. They produced evidence to show that a 
long-service army serving abroad must deteriorate in every 
military virtue, in organisation and in equipment, and that 
it cannot manufacture a reserve for war as a short-service 
army does. Likewise an army confined to home service in 
a highly civilised country misses the invaluable training for 
war that can be obtained by a few years in countries where 
distances are great, civilised comforts not so plentiful, and 
frontier disturbances not a remote possibility. 

One of the principal deterrents to recruiting is the length 
of foreign service at present customary, say five or six years. 
How, then, are we going to obtain volunteers for twenty 


yeats’ service abroad? When Lord Wolseley was defending 
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Cardwell’s short-service and reserve reform he said, ‘ People 
who ask for volunteers for long service nowadays might just 
as well ask for men in armout.’ 

Those who advocate a short-service army at home believe 
it will attract such large numbers that it will create a big 
reserve and therefore a large expeditionary army. But, 
unfortunately, the number of men who will volunteer for 
army service under any reasonable conditions is limited. The 
scheme was tried after the South African War when Mr. St. 
John Brodrick was Secretary of State for War. On the advice 
of Lord Roberts he established recruiting on the basis of 
three years with the Colours and nine with the Reserve, 
confidently believing that men would be forthcoming to 
replace the large number who went to the Reserve at the end 
of three years; but they did not come forward, and the 
terms had to be hastily altered back to Cardwell’s seven years 
Colour service, five years Reserve. Let us not, therefore, 
attempt to form a long-service foreign army and a short- 
service home army. 

What, then, should be the system of Army organisation 
to rescue our five Regular divisions from their existing pre- 
carious position, and, what is more important, to provide an 
adequate Army to play its necessary part in maintaining the 
secutity of this country and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations? That is another story. If this article has estab- 
lished to the readet’s satisfaction, or rather to his anxiety, 
that the existing system does not provide an adequate Army, 
and imperils the State, then perhaps we may proceed in a 
subsequent article to discuss what measures might be adopted 
to remedy the situation. 

H. L. Prrrcwarp. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 


IV. Tue Prosiem oF INTERPRETATION 
By R. A. Eastwoop, LL.D. 


Law reform, when it comes, must result mainly from statutory 
enactment. We have outlived the age when legal fictions 
would commend themselves to a public and professional 
conscience : the few legal fictions which we use to-day receive 
cynical tolerance rather than approbation ; and, though one 
can urge the need of a new equity, one cam hardly hope for 
the means whereby that need can be met. The modern 
vehicle of law reform must be, in the main, deliberate change 
by statutory enactment ; and for that reason the rules which 
our judges apply in the interpretation of the Acts which 
Parliament has passed are a matter of real concern to those 
of us who desire to see reform in the legal system. 

Law is a means to an end; it is the conveyance by which 
those who frame it hope to carry to effective social operation 
their ideas of justice; and if our rules of interpretation 
obstruct or hinder the progress of the vehicle towards its 
contemplated destination, then our rules of interpretation, 
it would seem, must carry some of the blame for the defects 


of which there is a growing consciousness. It is not enough 
to say that the remedy must be sought in the better draftsman- 
ship of parliamentary enactments and of Statutory Rules and 
Orders. The writer does not suggest that draftsmanship is 
unimportant. On the contrary, it is of the greatest import- 
ance ; and it would be good if we could see a system under 
which every statutory rule before it came into operation could 
be subjected to the close scrutiny of a body of experts in the 
particular field which it covered and by them moulded so as 
to meet every contingency which they could contemplate. 
Even such a system, however, would be concerned primarily 
with matters of form; and we are concerned now with 
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questions of effect. No. statute, no code, however carefully 
framed, has evet succeeded in removing all need for judicial 
interpretation. That is one of the most elementary of 
juristic facts ; and so it comes about that part, at least, of the 
social effect of any statutory rule must depend on the inter- 
pretation which the judges put upon it. It is important, 
therefore, that a judgment should give to a statutory rule that 
operation which Parliament intended the tule to have; yet 
it happens often that the rules of interpretation which our 
judges apply hinder rather than assist what is known to have 
been the intention of the Legislature which passed an Act. 

It has become almost commonplace for our text-writers, 
when they turn their attention to rules of interpretation, to 
quote from the judgment of Lord Coke in Heydon’s Case : 


For the sure and true interpretation of all statutes in general (be they 
penal or beneficial, restrictive or enlarging of the Common Law) four 
things are to be discerned and considered :—First : What was the Com- 
mon Law before the making of the Act ? Second: What was the mischief 
and defect for which the Common Law did not provide ? Third: What 
remedy the Parliament hath resolved and appointed to cure the disease of 
the Commonwealth ? And, fourth, the true reason of the remedy ; and 
then the office of all the Judges is always to make such construction as 
shall suppress the mischief and advance the remedy. 


It is a matter for debate among academic jurists whether 
modern judges do or do not follow the essential principles 
enshrined in Coke’s classic passage. Certainly the words 
“suppress the mischief and advance the remedy ” must appear 
to the lay mind to give some latitude ; but latitude, it seems, 
is just what our modern rules of interpretation do not allow 
in any appreciable measure to those who are called upon to 
apply the general words of a statutory enactment to a concrete 
set of facts. ‘We ate told that we must ascertain the intention 
of the Legislature ; but the rules which we are allowed to use 


for the purpose of ascertaining that intention are so narrow 
in their scope that in some cases we may not teach the real 
intention at all but substitute an artificial intention com- 


pounded of legal dogma. 
We must ascertain the intention of Parliament from the 


words of the statute itself. A reasonable construction 
should be adopted if possible, but reasonableness is an 
incidental virtue only, and effect must be given to the literal 
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meaning of the words of a statute even though the consequence 
may be hardship or an anomalous result which, to the plain 
man, it is obvious that Parliament never intended to produce. 


In endeavouring to place the proper interpretation on the sections of 
the statute before this House sitting in its judicial capacity, [said Lord 
Haldane in 1913], I propose to exclude consideration of everything except 
the state of the law as it was when the statute was passed, and the light 
to be got by reading it as a whole, before attempting to construe any 
particular section, Subject to this consideration, I think the only safe 
course is to read the language of the statute in what appears to be its 
natural sense, 


It is only where the language of a statute is imperfect that 
ome may resort to extrinsic evidence; and even then the 
extrinsic evidence which may be used is limited, It has been 
decided, for instance, that a lawyer seeking the intention of 
Parliament cannot resort to the sources to which historians 
resort with profit both to their conclusions and to those who 
read them. What was said in Parliament when a Bill was 
debated, and the expressed declarations of those who pro- 
moted a Bill of what they hoped to achieve by it, are not 
evidence in a court of law when the Bill has become an Act 
and the court has to interpret its meaning. ‘There is, for 
instance, a well-known case in which the court held inadmis- 
sible, in the construction of an Act, the expressed intention of 
the Charity Commissioners who had promoted it; and as 
recently as 1934 the House of Lords held that, counsel could 
not introduce to his argument certain recommendations of a 
Royal Commission on Income Tax made in 1920, Counsel’s 
view was that, since the statute under consideration had been 
passed as the result of those recommendations, they could be 
used to show the intention of the Legislature. To a student of 
any of the social sciences other than law counsel’s contention 
in all probability would have appeared to be unanswerable ; 
but the House of Lords refused to accept it, as the following 
passage culled from the judgment of Lord Wright will show : 


On principle no such evidence for the purpose of showing the 
intention—that is, the purpose or object—of an Act is admissible ; the 
intention of the Legislature must be ascertained from the words of the 
statute with such extraneous assistance as is legitimate. 


That is an indication clear enough of the position in which 
the law leaves us. The rules for the construction of statutes 
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ate well settled ; they are not difficult to comprehend ; and 
their application to the concrete facts of a particular case 
affords frequently a fascinating mental exercise, in which the 
writer must confess he delights often to indulge. But it is 
possible that in the very fascination of the exercise lies its 
chief social danger. ‘The true purpose of law, though those 
of us who take daily delight in the law’s intricacies are apt 
to forget it, is not to provide mental exercise for trained 
technicians. Law is an important engine—some of us incline 
to regard it as the most important engine—of social ameliora- 
tion in a modern State; and yet a study of the law reports 
tends to the conclusion that the interpretation placed by the 
courts on many modern statutes has defeated the purpose 
which, to judge from extra-legal sources, one presumes that 
the Legislature had in view. 

The reports of cases on the subject of workmen’s compen- 
sation and income tax afford numerous examples. In fact, 
in the realm of inland revenue law it has become the practice, 
both of the Crown and of the taxpayer, to rely so much on 
technicalities of interpretation that it is a tacitly recognised 
method to claim or resist payment of tax on technical grounds 
alone; and it does not promote respect for law when. its 
substance is sacrificed to technicality. The phenomenon, 
however, is confined by no means to the case law on the 
subjects of workmen’s compensation and income tax. In 
1934 a girl riding in a motor-cycle combination was severely 
injured as the result of a collision between the motor cycle 
and a car, in circumstances which pointed to negligence on 
the part of the driver of the car, and four days later she died. 
Her father, as administrator of her estate, sued the mototist, 
and he based his claim, in part, on the Law Reform (Miscella- 
neous Provisions) Act, 1934. That Act provides that when 
- a person dies ‘all causes of action subsisting against or vested 
in [the deceased] shall survive against, or, as the case may be, 
for the benefit of his estate.’ (Section 1 (1).) Under this 
provision the administrator recovered substantial damages for 
the benefit of the estate, among them being damages for the pain 
and suffering of the deceased. It is settled, and in most cases 
useful, law that a person who is injured by the negligence of 
another may recover damages for pain and suffering; and 
Mr. Justice Humphreys, who first tried the case, felt bound 
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in this case, whilst expressing reluctance, to award such 

to the estate. The deceased herself, had she lived, 
would have had a cause of action for pain and suffering ; and 
since the Act says that ‘ all causes of action ’ shall survive for 
the benefit of the estate, it followed, said his lordship, that an 
action for pain and suffering must lie at the instance of the 
administrator. ‘The case went to appeal, and, while the 
judges in the Court of Appeal differed on some points involved, 
it is significant that they were all agreed that a cause of action 
for pain and suffering did survive. 

The case is now pending before the House of Lords, and 
we must wait for its final decision. But the moral at the 
present stage is that the four judges who have considered the 
case, having applied a literal interpretation of the Act of 1934 
have all agreed that this particular cause of action did survive. 
The result is curious; for it means that the estate of the 
deceased has benefited by pain and suffering which the estate 
itself did not, and obviously could not, bear, but which died 
with the deceased herself. Moreover, it seems clear that such 
a result was never intended by those who passed the Act. 
The Act was based on an interim Report of the Law Revision 
Committee ; and in that Report the recommendation was 
that, while causes of action ought to be made to survive, ‘ the 
damages should be proportioned either to the loss to the 
estate or the loss to the dependants or both heads of loss 
together in certain cases.’ That Report, however, is not 
evidence in the construction of the Act which was based upon 
it; and so four judges have felt bound to give us a result 
which those who passed the Act did not intend. 

The position becomes more serious when we turn our 
attention to legislation of an international character. We 
have tackled the problem of distance with at least appreciable 
success, and the world is a smaller place than it was a few 
generations ago. One result is that in some matters of 
commercial and industrial importance States have a common 
interest; and recent years have seen a growing practice 
whereby the representatives of States meet together and reach 
an international agreement or convention on a given matter, 
and then the States concerned pass legislation to bring the 
convention into effect within their own territories. In that 
way the two important principles of State sovereignty and 
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international co-operation are reconciled ; but we run a grave 
risk of impeding the operation of the system if the rules of 
interpretation which ‘we apply to the consequent statutes 
passed in this countty defeat the purpose of the conventions 
on. which they are based. Yet recent legal history shows that 
there is a real danger of such defeat.: In 1920 there was made 
the Convention of Genoa, the object of which was to 
ameliorate the conditions of seamen wrecked during a voyage. 
According to the general legal rule, if a seaman ‘ signed on’ 
for a particular voyage, or for a specified period, and the 
vessel on which he served was wrecked before the termination 
of that voyage, or before the expitation of that period, the 
sailor had no further claim to wages, because from the date 
of the wreck his conttact of service was discharged by super- 
vening impossibility. The result was a hardship to a sailor 
who might find himself stranded in a foreign port and depen- 
dent on such assistance as the good offices of a consul could 
provide. He would get home, usually in comfort; but for 
the period of his homeward voyage he might be a passenger 
on whatever ship carried him, not a wage-earner, though he 
had in all probability a family which depended on his earnings. 
International competition in shipping was too keen to permit 
the shipowners of any one country to redress the grievance 
by unilateral action; the only solution was an international 
convention ; and so we obtained the Convention of Genoa, 
which provided, by Article 2, that ‘in every case of loss or 
foundering of any vessel the owner or person with whom the 
seaman has contracted for service on boatd the vessel shall 
pay to each seaman employed thereon. an indemnity against 
unemployment resulting from such loss or foundering.’ 

An international convention cannot change the law of this 
country without parliamentary legislation; and here the 
ratification of the Convention of Genoa took the form of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1925. Section 1 of that Act is 
expressed as follows : 


Where by reason of a wreck or loss of a ship in which a seaman is 
employed his service terminates before the date contemplated in the 
agreement he shall . . . be entitled, in respect of each day on which he 
is in fact unemployed during a period of two months from the date of the 
termination of the service, to receive wages at the rate to which he was 
entitled at that date. 
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In 1930 there came before the Court of Appeal a case in which 
seamen had been wrecked, on homeward voyages, within a 
few days of the dates on which their services would have 
terminated in the normal course. Had their voyages been 
completed the men in question would have been ‘ paid off’ 
within a few days; but the majority of the Court of Appeal, 
interpreting the Act according to the literal meaning of the 
words used, held that the sailors concerned were entitled to 
wages for two months from the date of the wreck. The 
Convention itself had provided for an ‘ indemnity’; but here 
the seamen concerned were better off, apart from the physical 
discomfort of being wrecked, than they would have been had 
their voyages taken a normal course; instead of a few days’ 
wages, in addition to wages up to the date of the wreck, they 
received wages for two months from the date of the wreck. 
Yet the Act itself, under the provisions of which their claim 
was upheld, was entitled ‘An Act to give effect to certain 
Draft Conventions . . .’; and the very text of the Conven- 
tion of Genoa was printed in one of its schedules. But of 
these facts the majority of the Court of Appeal neither would 
nor could take notice. Lord Justice Greer said : 

The words [of the section] are plain and unambiguous, and we are 

therefore not entitled to look at the preamble or the draft Convention 
contained in the schedule to the Act for the purpose of giving a special 
meaning to words which are in themselves plain and unambiguous. 
The plain man might ask, Why, then, was the Act passed 
with a preamble and schedules ?' Surely, he will say, the 
Legislature did not intend a preamble and a schedule to be 
mere sutplusage ; the Legislature when it issued them must 
have intended them to explain its purpose. The only answer 
he can have is that, no matter what may have been the inten- 
tion of the Legislature, our rules of interpretation did not 
allow the Court to take into consideration either the preamble 
or the relevant schedule. 

It is a strong case, but by no means an isolated one. Did 
space permit, a number of similar instances could be cited ; 
and at the moment of writing there is pending before the 
courts a case in which one of the questions involved is 
whether the Convention of Warsaw can be used to explain 
the meaning of the Carriage by Air Act, 1932, which was 
passed in consequence of it. 
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It is the frequent recurrence of such cases which makes 
one doubt the efficacy of our modern rules of interpretation 
and causes one to seek a remedy. The reformer is met always 
by the dictum of Lord Blackburn, that ‘ the office of the 
judges is not to legislate.” One must agree; but is it not 
legislation to refuse to give effect to the obvious intentions of 
Parliament merely because the parliamentary draftsmen have 
not clothed those intentions in the most appropriate of words ? 
What our judges often seem to do is to defeat the real inten- 
tions of the Legislature because they attach far more import- 
ance to the form in which those intentions are expressed than 
to the substance which the form is intended to convey. In 
doing that the judges are, in a real sense, legislating ; and 
that, according to Lord Blackburn and many other persons 
as well, is not their job. 

What, then, is the remedy ? ‘I hate this rage to destroy 
without building up.’ That is one of Rousseau’s sentences 
with which sensible people of all schools of thought can unite 
in agreement. It behoves us, therefore, to suggest a remedy ; 
and that remedy, it is submitted, is to be found in Continental 
methods. ‘There are Continental theorists who suggest that, 
at all events in cases. of doubt, a judge should adopt that 
interpretation which will best realise the social and economic 
needs of the community, That, it must be admitted, is a 
dangerous doctrine ; because opinions of what ate social and 
economic needs vary greatly, and if we were to adopt the 
suggestion we should run a grave risk of substituting uncer- 
tainty, which might be the greater evil, for unreality, which 
might be the lesser. But often in law, more often perhaps 
than in any of the other social sciences, academic theory and 
professional practice do not coincide, and, while Continental 
theorists advocate one course, Continental judges adopt 
another. Dr. Gutteridge, who knows probably more than 
any of us about Continental practice, writes that ‘ it is only 
where a statute is admittedly incomplete or so phrased as to 
lead to manifest injustice that the Continental judge is willing 
to put himself in the place of the legislator.’ Then, but only 
then, the Continental judge has a wider latitude than his 
English colleague. He will consult what the French lawyers 
call travaux préparatoires—ministerial pronouncements, reports 
of debates, reports of committees and the like, the very sources 
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to which a realistic student of legislation turns naturally, but, 
at the same time, the very sources from which an English 
judge is precluded by the rules of interpretation by which he 
is bound. 

If the English judge were allowed the same latitude as 
his Continental brother, his decisions might realise more 
closely than often they do now the true purpose of those who 
passed the statute which he is called upon to construe, 
Sincere upholders of the present system suggest that to ask 
the courts to read parliamentary proceedings is to impose 
on them too big a task; but it would seem that they exag- 
gerate. Is it, for instance, a bigger job to read Hansard than 
to search for scattered authorities in the law reports ? In any 
case, it is only in cases of doubt, and cases in which a literal 
interpretation appears likely to produce injustice or a result 
manifestly not intended, that it is suggested that the Conti- 
nental method should be used; and the meticulous care 
which obviously has been bestowed on some recent decisions 
of the House of Lords indicates that our judges do not shrink 
from research. Nor should it be forgotten that in the 
ordinary course of practice the main authorities bearing on a 
case are collected before the case opens, not by the judges, but 
by solicitors and junior counsel who prepare the case for the 
litigants who have retained them, Moreover, when both 
sides to the controversy have exchanged all the arguments 
which they can invent on this suggested method of interpre- 
tation, the unalterable fact remains that the method is used in 
other jurisdictions. It is used on the Continent, where it is 
traditional ; it is used by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice when the terms of a treaty are not clear; and, even in 
the United States, where the legal system has the same common 
law origin as our own, the Supreme Court has referred to 
debates in cases involving constitutional issues and also, on 
occasion, in cases involving. the interpretation of social 
legislation. 

The system, then, can be used ; and the suggestion is that 
we might use it with profitable results. Our present rules 
of interpretation date from a time when accepted conceptions 
of the functions of the State were very different from what 
they are to-day. To preserve order within the State and to 
prevent aggression from without were then the primary 
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functions with which the State was charged. Nowadays, 
however, the State is charged with the function of social 
amelioration; and it is by no means certain that rules of 
interpretation evolved for the use of an earlier generation are 
consonant with the needs of to-day. There may be something 
to be said for the literal interpretation of a penal statute ; but 
a literal interpretation which deprives an injured workman of 
his compensation, or an unemployed man of his benefit, in 
cases where it is to be presumed that the Legislature intended 
him to have it, is another matter. 


R. A. Easrwoop. 





THE GERMAN METAMORPHOSIS 
By W. Warren Crorcu 


DisrurBING though the European situation remains, there is 
one respect in which it has improved during the past few 
months. The danger of the world being suddenly hurled 
into war by Germany has distinctly receded. Not that the 
ultimate aims of Hitlerite policy have changed, for there is 
still no doubt that they are only to be achieved by war. But 
the realisation of these aims, or the attempt to realise them, 
has suffered delay. A few months ago the catastrophe seemed 
imminent. Hitler by a series of leaps in foreign policy— 
such as leaving the League of Nations, the reoccupation of the 
Saar, a colossal rearmament in defiance of Treaty obligations, 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland, and compulsory military 
service at home—had succeeded in creating a feeling that 
Germany was ‘ riding upon the crest of the wave.’ The 
treaty with Japan, the rapprochement with Italy, the prospect of 
forcing Spain to go Fascist and of thus encircling France 
with a rope of steel and of cutting her communications with 
her colonial empire, were all circumstances which seemed to 
create a situation eminently favourable to the German ambi- 
tions outlined in Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 

At home the economic situation was frankly bad ; but it 


was just bearable. And it must be remembered that Germans 


have been taught to believe that the citizen must endure 
private ills in order that national good may result. Every- 
thing pointed in the same direction. All Germany’s resources 
were concentrated upon rearmament ; every netve was 
strained to forging the sword wherewith the rejuvenated 


German Siegfried was to strike awe into the peoples of 


Europe; to conquer new territories for German settlers ; 
to regain colonies erroneously believed to be lands of milk 
and honey, replete with all those good things for which 
German hearts incessantly crave. 
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Half the people of Germany were lured by this splendid 
mirage. The other half—including those 12,000,000 who 
voted republican at Hitler’s first general election in 1933— 
laughed significantly as they saw Hitler rushing to war; 
for surely, they thought, war would bring deliverance from 
this tyranny. Without wat, they reflected, there was no 
chance'to do anything at all. Thus half Germany sighed for 
war for the sake of the glory it would bring, whilst the other 
half prayed for war for the sake of the disasier it would entail 
to the present régime and for the establishment of a new order 
of which they dreamed.. This state of things lasted until the 
beginning of 1937. ‘Then, almost overnight, came the 
change. It was a change—swift, dramatic, complete—in the 
attitude of mind of the military leaders. There also came a 
change in the opinion of the masses, frankly slower in pace 
and still incomplete, but developing day by day. 

The altered attitude of the Reichswehr leaders was partly 
due to the striking British rearmament programme and to the 
rebirth of the Franco-British entente. This last, which the 
German politicians had always believed unlikely, meant that 
all hope of driving a wedge between London and Paris must 
be abandoned. Moreover, the England that stands shoulder 
to shoulder with France is an England keenly alive at last to 
the necessity of keeping her sword sharp and her powder dry. 
These were important factors. But more important still 
were the lessons of the Spanish Civil War. The sober- 
minded soldiers who command the Reichswehr never shared 
in the buoyant dreams of a quick and easy victory in which 
certain politicians both in Berlin and Rome indulged. They 
viewed the whole of the Spanish adventure with misgivings. 
Of course it would have been of inestimable value to have a 
pro-German Spain sitting astride France’s main lines of 
communication, threatening the Pyrenean frontier, and, with 
Italian and German naval assistance, locking and bolting the 
entrance gate to the Mediterranean. But they did not believe 
that this could be achieved without sending to Spain entire 
divisions of German troops, and they were certainly indisposed 
to reduce their home establishment to that extent. With 
biting irony, General von Blomberg suggested to the Fihrer 
that the Reichswehr would welcome the whole of the S.S. 
being sent to Spain, since that would be a good riddance ;, but 
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not a single regular unit could be spared, Guns, ’planes, 
tanks would be gladly sent in limited numbers in otder to 
try them out. And this is precisely what happened. Some 
30,000 men of the $.S. and S.A., with Reichswehr technicians 
and officers, were despatched to General Franco’s assistance. 
When their appearance on the Spanish battlefields failed to 
bring victory, the leaders of the National Socialist Party tried 
to persuade the army leaders to consent to unrestricted inter- 
vention. In vain. On the contrary, the army leaders were 
all in favour of backing out of the Spanish adventure as 
speedily as possible. For the German weapons sent to Spain 
had been tested and found wanting. 

An exception, however, must be made in the case of the 
small-calibre ‘anti-aircraft gun and the anti-tank gun, both of 
which, especially the former—a Japanese patent lent to the 
Germans—gave excellent results. But the German tanks 
proved so vulnerable and inefficient as to be only worth 
scrapping. The artillery turned out to be no worse but, 
contrary to expectations, cettainly no better than, for instance, 
that of the French. What was also disconcerting was the 
fact that the very high ratio of 42 per cent. of German shells 
failed to burst and that this failure appeared to be due to 
deliberate sabotage in the German workshops. Examination 
of the defective shells revealed the fact that this sabotage must 
date back to 1934 and 1935, and in all probability has gone on 
since. ‘Then, too, the German ’planes, both bombers and 
chasers, proved a great disappointment. Greatly inferior to 
the Russian ’planes and to all but two types of French ’planes 
(Potez and Bloch 210, which were shown to have a dead 
angle of fire), they were not even up to the standard of the 
Italian machines. More fateful still : the air-fighting in Spain 
revealed a lamentable inferiority in the case of the German 
airmen when compared with the Russians. Something of the 
sort had been anticipated by critics, who compared the short 
period of rather superficial air-training of the German pilots 
with the longer and more thorough period of training given 
to the Russians, and even to the French, British, and Italians. 

These facts were more than sufficient to influence the 
German General Staff. At all costs time must be gained to 
revise and partly to replace these deficient arms of war. In 
no case could Germany afford to run the risk of war in the 
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present state of her armaments. If the deficiencies revealed 


in,Germany’s armour thus made pacifists of the German 
generals—of course, merely for the time being and with a 
definite end in view—other lessons of the Spanish War made 
them reflect very seriously as to the wisdom of the foreign 
policy pursued by Herr Hitler. The two salient features of 
that policy during the past two years have been.a sharp attack 
upon Soviet Russia and an intimate friendship with Italy. 
The latter was proclaimed as the ally in shining armour in 
to-morrow’s Armageddon. But when the German generals 
beheld the fleeing remnants of Mussolini’s panic-stricken 
divisions at Guadalajara they forthwith decided that, from 


the purely military point of view, they would prefer to have 
the Italian troops as foes rather than as allies. 

There have (pace Fascist propagandists) never been any 
Russian divisions, nor even brigades or battalions, in Spain. 
But there have been and there are a number of Russian staff 
officers, instructors, airmen and technical advisers. It has 


been known for some time past that the Red army is well 
equipped from the mechanical point of view. What was in 
doubt was the value of her corps of officers, of her technicians, 
of her aviators. These doubts have been entirely removed 
as a result of Spanish events, Thus it is no surprise to find 
the responsible German military commanders, who never 
looked with favour upon Herr Hitler’s anti-Moscow cam- 
paigns, now urging very strongly the necessity of bringing 
the Berlin-Moscow quarrel to an end, and trying to renew 
between the Reichswehr and the Red army those close 
friendly relations that ended when Hitler assumed power. 
How far serious prospects of such an agreement exist is a 
moot point. No doubt Russia would be just as eager to 
arrive at an agreement with Germany as would Great Britain 
or France. But presumably it would have to be upon the 
same terms—those repeatedly laid down by Mr. Eden and 
so admirably formulated by M. Léon Blum in his Lyons 
speech. Whether, however, the sort of agreement that con- 
notes disarmament is likely to be the kind that the Reichs- 
wehr would approve of is more than doubtful. Still, this 
two-fold change in the attitude of the German military leaders 
is significant. In effect it says: ‘Let us try to switch the 


axis of our friendship from Rome to Moscow, and, above all, 
VoL. CXXI—WNo. 724 GG 
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let us have no war at present, nor run the slightest risk of war.’ 
This is all the more interesting since it coincides with a change 
in German public opinion, which is due, in part at least, to 
the same causes—Franco-British unity and the lessons of 
Spain. The first has convinced the average intelligent 
German that in face of a common foe—and to them Great 
Britain and France are now one b/oc—there is no room for a 
repetition of William II.’s tragic blunder.of 1914. The 
second has radically altered the point of view of the average 
German opponent of the régime. ‘The fact that Spanish 
peasants and workers, clerks and intellectuals, have been 
able to meet, and even to hold in check to some degree, 
organised military trained forces with modern technical 
armament has created perhaps an unwarranted but certainly 
a vety definite optimism. They no longer sigh for war as 
a short cut to revolution. They are beginning to believe, 
singularly enough, that revolution may be possible without 
wat. ‘This point of view is well put in a report by a shop- 
steward in a large Ruhr metallurgical factory which is worth 
quoting because it has had no publication, to my knowledge, 
in England : 


There are two ways to destroy Fascism—that of war and that of 
peace. Which is right ? Let us take the way of war first. Here in our 
factory we are turning out unprecedented instruments of murder. That 
shows that a new war would break all records of cruelty and terror. 
Yes ; war would ruin Hitler. But it would ruin us as well. It would 
impose upon the people the most terrible sacrifices. The way to peace 
may be very difficult, but it cannot in the long run be as costly as that 
of war. 

Secondly. Hitler is aiming at war. Our terrific rearmament shows 
that. He is being driven to war by economic conditions. He is for 
war ; his alliances with Japan and Italy show that. Why does he want 
war ? Because he sees in war a possible way out of his difficulties. Hitler 
is for war because he looks upon it as his means of salvation. If he 
thought that peace gave him a better chance, he would be for peace. 
Is it not then clear that, desiring Hitler’s fall, we must stand for peace 
and not for war ? 

Thirdly. In 1933 people said: ‘Let Hitler come into office and 
within three months he will have failed.’ We now know that this was 
false. And to-day people say: ‘ Let war come in order that Hitler may 
fall.’ ‘This is just as false. 

In 1933, instead of sitting with folded arms and nursing our hopes, 
we should have done what the Spaniards have shown us can be done 
with success—namely, organise resistance. And to-day in the same way 
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we must not set our hopes on wat, for not only is war a hideous thing, 
but to encourage war is to support Hitler and not to oppose him. Since 
the nation is for peace, we must concentrate on this question and) build 
up a broad Popular Front for peace and against war and Hitler. 


As a kind of supplementary confirmation of the crude but 
quite clear-cut notions contained in that report I cite also 
another report from a Berlin works which says : 


The question whether revolution is possible without war is being 
intensely discussed among our men. The question which nearly always 
crops up is: * Yes, but how is anyone to galvanise the masses into 
action, in view of the organised terrorism of the Fascist régime?’ That is 
the question on which the least clearness reigns. 


It is the same question arising out of the same refusal to see 
in war the only way out that is put and partly answered in the 
following extract from a Hamburg merchant : 


It is clear that the autarchical announcements have aroused a very 
critical feeling here in Hamburg. Every economist declares that in that 
way can only lie the ruin of our once great harbour. Synthetic rubber 
and synthetic oil are in the long run unbeatable because they cost from 
three to five times more to produce than the natural product. As for 
synthetic textiles, no sane man will buy them, so bad are they. But a 
highly industrialised country like Germany must export from 25 to 30 
per cent. of its total production. 

Things have been made worse by the insanity of organising the whole 
of economic activity for rearmament. So great are the burdens laid on 
trade by this that many wealthy Hamburg merchants believe that the 
sooner wat comes the better, since war would end this lunacy. But war 
would end not only the National Socialist lunacy, but all civilisation as 
well. So I say, and more and more are coming to my way of thinking : 
* Let us refuse to envisage the possibility of war.’ We must not under- 
estimate the peace-loving forces abroad. And the German people fear 
wat. Public dissatisfaction and unrest is already very great, and with 
growing difficulties it, too, will grow. But war would destroy all chance 
of organising resistance. Our greatest, our only chance is peace. 


Since those words were written the Papal Encyclical has 
seen the light of day, and the cleavage between National 
Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church has suddenly 
assumed chasm-like proportions. Roman Catholic Germans, 
who form roughly one-third of the population and—let it 
not be forgotten—one-third of the army, navy, air force, and 
police, are in opposition to the Hitler régime for the first time. 
Outraged conscience is adding its clamour to the outcry of 
empty stomachs. The volume of opposition has thus greatly 
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increased. ‘The immediate inquiry which suggests itself is : 
What are the prospects of that opposition ? 

The ‘ Reds ’ have their own dreams, but they are made of 
more tangible material than dreams. We know them, and 
there is no need to describe them. But the ‘Steel Hel- 
meteers’? And the douce and staid monarchists ? And the 
Catholics, stitred to action by the Pope’s anathemas ? And 
the Evangelicals, anxious not to lag behind their militant 
Catholic brethren? And what of the manufacturers and 
exporters who feel the breeze of business revival in the world 
outside and are eager to break away from the vicious circle 
of autarchy ? What prospect of victory can there be unless 
there be unity, and what unity can there be between those, 
for instance, who desire a Catholic monarchy in the South 
and those who dream of a Socialist republic ? The situation 
appears hopeless, but maybe it is less hopeless than it seems. 

The common determination to avert war, to preserve 
peace, is the common denominator of all these seekings and 
stirrings after unity. Little by little, and even reluctantly, 
many are beginning to doubt the sincerity of the Hitlerite 
peace declarations. ‘That is the first step, and in this world 
of ours it is the first step that counts. Here are two reports 
from two different districts in Germany. The first one 
emanates from a Social Democrat source in Saxony and is 


typical : 

We have discussed the new possibilities at length with the Communists, 
and we have reached the conclusion, derived from events in France and 
Spain, that democracy is the only solution. What finally decided us is the 
evidence that broad sections of the peasantry and of the urban middle 
classes, alarmed at the ever-increasing and burdensome economic condi- 
tions, and particularly so at the urgent danger of war, are becoming 
disposed to struggle together with us workers to overthrow Hitler and 
establish democracy. But it will have to be a very different democracy 
from that of the Weimar Republic. 


The other is from a Catholic source in a country district in 
Bavaria. It reads: 


We have learned from the events of the last few years that democracy 
is the only system under which liberty of conscience can be maintained. 
Our erstwhile opponents of the Left have also learnt from these events 
that there can be no true liberty where there is no liberty of conscience. 
And in countless long discussions we have come to the conclusion that 
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we must all pull together. If we do not, then war will come and we will 
all perish miserably together. 

The present writer does not belong to those who had 
illusions as to either the will or the capability of the German 
people to shake off solidly constituted authority. Blind 
obedience is the heritage of the German. But even blind 
obedience has its limits : empty stomachs, the fear of uncertain 
but terrible war, and the stimulus of outraged religious and 
deep personal convictions are apt to set such limits—at least, 
to the extent of creating the will to resist. And evidence 
accumulating from all parts of Germany and from many if 
not all the strata in its social structure indicates for the first 
time that this will to resist has not merely been born but is 
rapidly growing and spreading. The policy of prudence 
imposed upon Hitler by the Reichswehr leaders out of purely 
military considerations renders it improbable that further 
theatrical foreign successes will be attempted, such as those 
which Herr Hitler has hitherto employed to divert public 
attention from internal difficulties. But these difficulties can 
only be removed by a total reversal of policy both at home and 
abroad, a reversal which no authoritarian régime can afford to 
catry out. The will to resist, which, for the first time, is 
becoming apparent, therefore may possibly spread and 
strengthen itself. But what prospects are there that resistance 
could succeed ? 

Here, again, the latest signs are not by any means hopeless. 
Take the field of labour disputes, which in a modern industrial 
State is the most acutely sensitive to popular movements. 
From 1933 until the end of September 1936 not a single strike 
or labour struggle worth mentioning took place in Germany, 
The slightest attempt to rebel, even the merest essay in 
complaint, was immediately repressed with the utmost and 
most successful severity. During the last three months of 
1936 no less than 103 very considerable strikes were recorded. 
The industries affected were : 

Metallurgical works, forty-six cases. 

Mines, twenty cases. 

Building or public works, eleven cases. 
Textile mills, six cases. 

Chemical works, three cases. 

China and pottery, four cases. 
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Quarries and brickworks, ten cases. 
So-called ‘ distress labour ’ colonies, three cases. 


The reasons for striking were alleged to be : 
In twenty-six cases, to resist wage cuts. 
In twenty-four cases, to enforce wage rise demands. 
In fourteen cases, to protest against undue working pace. 
In twelve cases, against overtime and Sunday work. 
In ten cases, against deductions from wages of contributions to 


various Nazi funds. 
In four cases, against rise in contributions to the National Labour 


Front. 

In five cases, for more abundant and cheaper foodstuffs. 

In five cases, for more hygienic labour conditions. 

In three cases, to enforce a demand for the removal of police spies 
from the factory. 
The duration of these strikes varied from one hour to one 
week. In forty-one cases every single member of the S.A. 
working in the factory in question joined in the strike. Only 
in thirteen cases did the authorities venture to arrest strike 
leaders or to dismiss individual strikers. The result of these 
revolts was as follows : 

Completely successful, sixty-two. 

Partially successful, thirteen. 

Unsuccessful, twenty-four. 

Called off by the men themselves, four. 


It will be noted that the percentage of wholly or partly 
successful actions is very high, and is all the more remarkable 
in a country where labour movements and so-called ‘ class 
strife ’ are forbidden by law. 

In another field, that of successful resistance by Roman 
Catholics or by Protestants against vexatious interference by 
the authorities with their religious freedom, many (and, what 
is more important, mostly recent) instances could be adduced. 
It is not safe to publish details, as this might conceivably 
endanger brave men and women who are to-day in the thick 
of the struggle for religious liberty, But it demonstrates 
that here, also, there is a will to resist, and even evidence of 
success in so doing. All Hitler’s horses and all Hitler’s men 
were unable to prevent the Papal Encyclical of, March 14 
being smuggled into Germany, being secretly distributed to 
every parish priest and being publicly read from the pulpit in 
every parish church. 
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There are other signs that he who runs may read. The 
authorities had to abandon this year, once again, the statutory 
shop-stewards elections. And even the national plebiscite 
which Hitler is pledged to hold once a year has not taken place. 
There are degrees beyond which even the best organised 
falsification of election results fails to be effective. 

These facts, culled from many sources illustrating the 
present situation in'Germany, convey a clear lesson: for the 
first time the handwriting is visible upon the Hitlerite wall, 
and for the first time, too, certain obstacles are being raised 
in: Germany itself to the dread venture of war. These are 
important factors, not merely for Germany, but for the world. 
All the same, certain qualifications ate necessary in order to 
prevent these factors from being over-estimated. It is true 
that discontent is widespread, but it is equally true that, so 
far, the instruments of coercion remain firmly in the hands of 
the present rulers. It is true that the military leaders are 
putting on the brakes in the matter of foteign adventure, not 
because they believe in peace, but merely because they deem 
that the time to strike has not yet arrived. It is true that many 
sections of the people are seeking contact with each other. 
But so far there is'no Popular Front visible on the German 
political horizon; the utmost that can be expected is the 
formation of vatious opposition columns that will march 
along parallel lines of attack against a common foe. It is 
true that popular resistance is stiffening; but resistance is 
still very far from being an effective fighting force. The day 
that it becomes one, Germany’s rulers will probably seek in 
foreign wat an escape from the internal Nemesis. It is 
therefore true to say, as was said in the opening paragraph of 
this article, that the danger of war from Germany or German 
causes has distinctly receded of late. But it has by no means 


disappeared. 


W. Watrer Crorcn. 
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CANADA IN 1937 
By Hucu Mo.son 


ALL new countries change rapidly in appearance, and the 
present writer expected to find the cities of Canada much 
altered in 1936-37 when he revisited the Dominion after ten 
yeats. ‘This did not prove to be the case, because the effect 
of the depression and of important political events has been 
to arrest physical change, though to modify profoundly the 
mental attitude. The chastening of the years after 1929 has 
destroyed the old facile optimism and belief in a future of 
automatically increasing prosperity. It has aroused a spirit 
of critical inquiry which leaves neither economic organisation 
nor political policy, domestic nor external, unexamined. 
Canadians have not lost their self-confidence, but it is the 
better self-confidence that has lost most of its complacency. 
Canada is perhaps the most artificial of all political units— 
a corridor 3000 miles long from east to west, and only a few 
hundred miles broad from north to south. Five different 
countries, laid endways, constitute that corridor. Almost 
every force that tends to disrupt a country draws these 
five societies apart, and yet one strong and indefinable attrac- 
tion still holds them together. Race and creed, language 
and law, economic and commercial interests, all make for 
separation; only the common desire for an independent 
national life unites them. This nationalist sentiment is 
something far mote universal and more complex than any 
sentiment of loyalty to the British Commonwealth. Indeed, 
the question of active support of the Commonwealth is one 
of the deepest causes of schism between those who in the 


broadest sense are nationalists : to the United Empire Loyalist 
only membership of the Commonwealth offers Canada that 


combination of autonomy and defence which gives a country 
true independence; to the French Canadian, on the other 
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hand, nationalism still appears to require the cutting of the 

leading-strings of Downing Street. Consciously or other- 
wise, all Canadians fear the attractive power of the neigh- 
bouring magnet of the United States, and the shrewdest 
nationalists, including many ‘ imperialists,’ are those who 
. seek to strengthen a rival magnet in order that Canada may 
Injoy the freedom of a magnetic field where the forces of 
attraction ate equal and opposite. The old imperialism that 
ooked to London for a lead is dead. 

The danger is that Canada should be entirely dominated 
by the United States—economically, politically, and culturally. 
No reasonable person denies that American influence must 
be strong in Canada, or regrets that it should be; but it would 
be deplorable if all Canadian industry were owned and 
controlled in the United States, as one-third of it already is, if 
Canada were too weak to negotiate on tariff questions, and if 
Canadian culture became indistinguishable from American. 
There is no longer need for anxiety about annexation ; 
the vested interests which depend upon the existence of a 
tariff barrier are powerful enough to impose an eternal 
veto. When we reflect that after thirty years of political 
controversy the Philippines obtained their independence only 
when the sugar industry wished to get them outside the tariff 
barrier, it is obvious that the immensely greater lumbering, 
agricultural, and manufacturing interests which would be 
affected by the incorporation of Canada could block any such 
action. 

Such general reflections, however, are not uppermost in 
the minds of Canadians, who are always troubled by the 
divided economic interests of the different sections of Canada. 
Indeed, the plainest proof of the unseen strength of Canadian 
national sentiment is the mere fact that the great and con- 
spicuous forces of disruption have not already triumphed, 

The most pressing political and economic problem at 
present is the tug-of-war between creditor and debtor interests. 
This struggle, so familiar in the history of every nation, has 
unfortunately in Canada taken on largely the form of a con- 
flict between East and West ; the East had money which the 


West borrowed and now finds difficult to pay back. 
It is impossible to side wholeheartedly with either the 


creditor East or the debtor West. From a strictly legal point 
VoL. CXXI—No. 724 Gc* 
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of view, there is no doubt that the West borrowed the money 
believing it could invest it profitably, and the East is entitled 
to stand upon the letter of its bond. Considerations of broad 
equity, however, may suggest a different conclusion. Money 
was borrowed in the reasonable expectation that its purchasing 
power would remain approximately stable; the Western 
debtor had a strong moral case against being required to repay 
the same number of dollars at a time when the price of wheat 
had fallen from 150 to less than 60 cents per bushel. But 
the West itself cannot claim to be free from blame for its 
present predicament. Borrowing by provinces, municipalities 
and individuals was on an extravagant scale, and when money 
was coming easily it was spent on anything but reduction 
of indebtedness. If the past record of the debtors was 
not likely to arouse the creditors’ sympathy, in many cases 
their present attitude is still less likely to do so. Vancouver 
raised new ‘Baby Bonds’ for unnecessary municipal 
extravaganice after protesting inability to pay interest on 
existing debt. The West can, on the other hand, retort 
that a great volume of the farmers’ indebtedness is due to the 
unscrupulous high-pressure salesmanship in boom times of 
Eastern firms, especially those selling agricultural machinery, 
and that five years of drought is an act of God that no prudence 
could have foreseen, and which therefore demands some 
generosity on the part of the creditors. 

This lamentable controversy between East and West 
turns less on determining the rights of the parties than on 
attributing the wrongs. Common sense should cut its way 
through these mutual recriminations. Englishmen, at any 
rate, with the American War Debt in mind, where their 
position is similar to that of the Western debtors, will attach 
mote weight to the equitable than to the legal arguments. 
However responsible the West may have been for its present 
unhappy position, the East would have been wise to grant 
generous relief at an earlier stage. Human nature being what 
it is, an attempt to exact payment up to the limit of capacity 
is apt to provoke wholesale default. The Alberta Govern- 
ment have strengthened, not weakened, theit position by debt 
repudiation, and their ideas threaten to spread west and east. 
If they do not prevail in Saskatchewan, it will be because of 
the generous and statesmanlike scheme for debt reduction 
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in the drought areas which has been worked out in harmony 
by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and by the 
bondholders. 


The present economic situation has compelled men to 
ask themselves what are the future prospects of the Prairie 
Provinces. Is it safe to assume that the events of the last 
few years are exceptional and unlikely to be repeated? Is 
the average price of wheat in the next ten years likely to be 
over a dollar a bushel, or may it be much lower? Is the 
world’s normal supply of wheat in excess of demand, as in 
the years when Canada had an undisposable surplus, or is this 
a more normal year when the whole carry-over is likely to be 
liquidated at a very profitable price? Are five consecutive 
years of drought in South Saskatchewan to be regarded as an 
unique run of bad luck, or is that area unfit for wheat-growing 
and suitable only for cattle-ranching? Certainly there is 
evidence that the prairies will not again see development on 
the same scale as in the past. The influx of immigrants is 
checked and the existing population is moving north. It 
seems as if the present price of wheat were abnormally high, 
due to exceptionally unfavoutable weather conditions almost 
throughout the world, and the increased production of 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat in Europe—at very high cost 
and due to the rampant economic nationalism in Europe—will 
probably remain a seriously adverse factor. Even if drought 
is less persistent in future, it is likely to be sufficiently frequent 
to prevent any real prosperity in the southern districts. On 
the other hand, it must be noted that the invention of the 
* combine ’ has effected in five years a revolution in agriculture 
and enables wheat to be produced in suitable districts at a 
fraction of the former cost. Since this economy is obtained 
by eliminating labour, it offers little hope of a larger agri- 
cultural population, even if it promises these districts con- 
tinued prosperity. In parenthesis it may be added that this 
is a matter for the advocates of British emigration to the 
West to consider; assuming that it is possible to persuade 
Britons to face the grim life of a prairie farmer, are any more 
hands ever likely to be needed for wheat-raising ? 

The doubtful prospects of the Prairie Provinces were not 
improved by the election of a Social Credit Parliament in 
Alberta. For two decades past Alberta has been a happy 
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hunting-ground for politico-religious cranks, and many of 
the American immigrants brought with them memories of 
William Jennings Bryan’s bimetallist campaign in the nineties. 
It was on favourable soil, therefore, that Mr. William Aberhart 
planted the Prophetic Bible Institute in Calgary, and combined 
with crude interpretations of the Bible a passionate demand 
that politics in Alberta should be based upon the inspired 
messages to Israel of the Hebrew prophets. By means of the 
radio these political and revivalist sermons reached thousands 
of listeners each Sunday and made many converts. ‘The most 
notable of these was the youthful Mr. E. C. Manning, who, 
having heard the message in Saskatchewan, arose like St. 
Matthew, packed his grip, and went off to join the Messiah. 
The humble disciple soon became chief deputy-preacher, and 
has so far assimilated the master’s art in matter, style and 
voice that he is often mistaken on the radio for Mr. Aberhart 
himself. So inseparable are religion and politics in Aber- 
hartism that when the Cabinet was formed the deputy- 
preacher was made Provincial Secretary and is acting-Premier 
during Mr. Aberhart’s absences from Edmonton. 

So far little or nothing has been done to introduce Social 
Credit, and perhaps the preliminary difficulties may never be 
overcome. A ptepatatory measure which has been initiated 
is the making of contracts between the Government and 
individuals by which the latter undertake, amongst other 
things, to accept payment in ‘ prosperity certificates’ for 
40 per cent. of their crops or production in return for the 
Government’s promise to pay them the ‘ social dividend ’ of 
$25 per month: Many farmers have made their wives sign 
the agreement, in order to get the dividend, but have not 
signed themselves, in order to avoid taking part payment 
for their crops in ‘ prosperity certificates.’ This is typical 
of the sceptically hopeful attitude of a large section of the 
electorate to Social Credit; but many of these have been 
gained as strong adherents by the Government’s policy of 
default and arbitrary intervention in favour of the individual 
debtor. This policy is actually the opposite of Mr. Aberhart’s 
election platform, but is no less agreeable to the ordinary 
debtor on that account, particularly as Social Credit seems as 
far off as ever. The Dominion Govetnment is leaving the 
Alberta Government to stew in its own juice, and this was 
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probably the wisest line to take. The outlook for the future 
is not too bright, however, and the invalidation of some of 
the laws passed may not improve matters. A collapse of the 
Aberhart Government would not necessarily convince the 
electorate that it should put into power an Opposition which 
stood for reassuming the whole burden of the true indebted- 
ness, and the next Government may well be one for more 
extreme and resolute character under the leadership of 
M. Lucien Maynard. In Alberta it is probable that politically 
and economically the worst is still to come. 

The two industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec are 
well on the road towatds normal prosperity. Almost all 
industries, including pulp and paper, are now working at 
profitable prices, and the end of the frost will remove the 
only brake preventing immediate acceleration to great 
activity. It is noteworthy, however, that unemployment has 
not so far fallen in proportion to the recovery in industrial 
production, and this is making those best informed anxious 
lest it portends a permanent unemployment problem such as 
Canada has not previously had on a large scale. 

Whether Canada will have in future chronic unemploy- 
ment, or only the cyclical and seasonal unemployment of the 
past, it is coming to be accepted that, in any case, permanent 
relief machinery is needed. The slowness and reluctance 
of Canadians to admit this is due to the national traditions of 
self-reliance, and they are right in believing that the elaborate 
social services in Britain have reduced the initiative of those 
who can rely upon them. But the evils of being without any 
organisation ate worse. The complete lack in Canada of any 
organisation in a period of acute unemployment to scrutinise 
claims and keep recipients under observation has led rapidly 
to a demoralisation of the unemployed. At the same time, 
the absence of any fund for the payment of relief has led to 
a perpetual wrangle between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments and municipalities as to their respective shares 
of the cost, and the heavy burden thrown on the municipalities 
has proved intolerable in a period of depression. A satis- 
factory scheme for Canada will have to be on somewhat 
different lines from the British for two principal reasons. 
Owing to the rigorous winter, seasonal unemployment is 
much more general than in Britain, and the prevalence of large 
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families amongst Canadians—often reaching two figures— 
makes it difficult to establish standards of relief that will not 
frequently exceed normal earnings. The judgment of the 
Privy Council that Mr. Bennett’s Unemployment Insurance 
Act is #ltra vires the Dominion Parliament clears the ground 
for a new approach by the Liberal Government, but it 
postulates limitations upon the powers of the Dominion 
Parliament which will create great difficulties. 

The Maritime Provinces present a spectacle which contrasts 
strongly with the rest of Canada. Since the beginning of the 
century these three provinces have been losing ground in 
relation to the rest of Canada. They do not appear to have 
any industries which are likely to develop, except perhaps 
lumber. Waves of prosperity have passed them by, and 
emigration, while giving to the West and to. the United States 
men of education and leadership, has drained the Maritimes 
of vigour they could ill afford. But if waves of prosperity 
have passed them by, the depression, on the other hand, has 
hit them less severely. This is largely explained by the habits 
of thrift and caution in a long-settled country where Scottish 
blood is predominant. A farmer who has no mortgage on 
his land and has not borrowed to speculate on the stock 
exchange may have no spare cash during a depression, but 
he does not go bankrupt. 

At the other extreme of Canada, British Columbia is again 
prosperous. The lumber industry has benefited both from 
the Ottawa Agreements and also from the world recovery ; 
new industries are being established and new mines opened. 
Mote people are employed in that province than ever before, 
and if there is still a large volume of unemployment, it is due 
to immigration from the Prairie Provinces, where the revival 
still lags and where the climate is less genial. 

Great as the natural resources of Canada are, they could 
only have been made productive by heavy capital expenditure 
in developing the country. This is not only due to the 
immense size of the country and its shape, but also to the 
rigorous climate. Canada has had to equip both summer 
and winter ports, and the former are only revenue-carning 
for half the year. But this handicap has been unnecessarily 
increased by the excessive optimism of enterprise and by 
political pressure. The over-development of the railways is 
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the most striking example, and political considerations make 
radical remedies by any Government unlikely. The deficit 
on the Canadian National system—including the interest on 
the bonds—is a great burden on the taxpayer. Individualists 
argue that the failure of the system to pay is a reflection on 
State management, while Socialists retort that most of the 
lines were built by private enterprise and the State took over 
a damnosa hereditas. The unfortunate facts are that an un- 
economic system for which private enterprise was to blame has 
been made worse by the addition of lines which were flagrant 
examples of political bribery. The long line through barren 
country to the Hudson Bay, which is only open for about three 
months in the year, was never likely to pay, and every ton of 
grain diverted to that line diminished the earnings of existing 
tracks. It was built, however, to win the votes of Western 
grain producers. Economically the right policy would be to 
close down many stretches of duplicate line and single lines, 
like that to Prince Rupert from Yellowhead Pass. So far 
from this being done, money has already been earmarked for 
the rebuilding of a bridge at Fredericton’ which kindly 
Providence washed away in order to close a redundant 
railway line. 

The railways are responsible for only a part of the heavy 
and universal load of Canadian indebtedness. Private enter- 
prise, which had borrowed as recklessly as the Governments, 
has freed itself from much of its burden during the depression 
by reorganisation schemes at the investor’s expense; the 
need to preserve public credit and a genuine desire to honour 
obligations has made municipalities and Governments reluc- 
tant to do likewise. Default has, however, been committed 
by a number of municipalities, and now by Alberta, the first 
province in the British Empire to do so; but, in the absence 
of an impartial inquiry, it remains a matter of opinion to what 
extent and in which cases these defaults are or are not honest 
bankruptcies. It is this doubt as to public good faith, even 
more than doubt as to ability to pay, which is responsible for 
the impaired credit of Canada both in London and New York. 
Mr. Dunning hopes by his orthodox and courageous adminis- 
tration of the national finances to keep the Dominion’s credit 
wholly separate from that of the provinces and municipalities, 
but it is already clear that he cannot entirely succeed. What 
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is needed is an authoritative Royal Commission to investigate 
the whole structure of debt, ptivate and public, in the 
Dominion, and also to consider the allocation of sources of 
revenue as between the Dominion, provinces and munici- 
palities. The depression has greatly intensified the old dog- 
fight for revenues, which was only kept within bounds in 
the days of prosperity by a general recourse to borrowing. 
“Canada has for so long prospered under individualism 
that public opinion is still instinctively averse from anything 
that savours of State control, It is coming now, however, to 
be recognised that business has to a large extent fallen into 
the hands of a small group of financiers and industrialists. 
Interlocking directorships and holding companies have 
enabled this group to dominate the principal units in most 
industries. The gravamen of the complaint is that such 
concentration of economic power is undesitable and dangerous 
without proof of abuse, but there is already not lacking 
evidence that in some cases abuse has in fact occurred. 
Textile mills are alleged to have been closed down to coerce 
the Government into maintaining excessive protection. It 
results from this that there is throughout English-speaking 
Canada a strong current of hostility to ‘ big business,’ alas 
‘St. James’s Street.’ This general sentiment has not been 
able to express itself through any particular party; it is, in 
fact, one of the most unfortunate features of politics that 
it is not represented at Ottawa in proportion to its strength. 
It constitutes, it is true, much of the driving force of the small 
Canadian Commonwealth Federation (anglice Socialist Party), 
but it is largely inarticulate and subterranean in the Liberal 
Party and in the Conservative Party since Mr. H. H. Stevens’ 
secession with his still-born Reconstruction Party. The 
ctitics of ‘ big business’ often misunderstand their own case, 
as when they single out for attack the admirable Canadian 
banks, not one of which has failed during an unprecedented 
depression ; but there is sufficient justification for hostility 
to make economic radicalism a possible winning slogan at 
the next election or the one after. The strong and wide- 
spread nature of this sentiment does not yet seem to be realised 
by either political or business leaders. 
The obvious domination of these financial or industrial 
groups is largely responsible for the recent ebullition of 
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French Canadian nationalism in Quebec. The old friction 
due to racial, religious and linguistic differences in this pro- 
vince has now been increased by the sudden realisation of 
French Canadians that almost all large financial and industrial 
enterprises ate in the hands of English Canadians, or of 
Americans. Since the war there has been rapid development 
of Quebec’s power and mineral resources, and this has empha- 
sised the fact that French Canadians contribute labour rather 
than enterprise and capital to large-scale undertakings, and 
therefore have not shared proportionately with the English- 
speaking minority in Quebec’s increased wealth. It is 
needless to debate how far the French Canadians themselves 
are to blame for this, and how far their priest-controlled 
education makes them unqualified for high technical and 
administrative posts in industry: the fact constitutes a 
gtievance. This situation threatens ultimately to identify 
the English-speaking community with Capital and French 
Canadians with Labour. 

In most countries a Labour movement tends to embrace 
Socialism, or even Communism, and the Catholic Church 
fears that the same course might be followed in Quebec. 
Remote as this danger seems to be, the Church is anxiously 
seeking to anticipate it by canalising the anti-capitalist forces 
into a movement to apply the principles of such Papal 
encyclicals as Rerum Novarum and to set up the so-called 
Corporate State. The upper ranks of the hierarchy still 
adhere to the conservatism of the old Liberal Party; but 
it was just the charges of subservience to English business 
and of corruption which brought about that party’s defeat 
after nearly forty years of office. The Union Nationale Govetn- 
ment which has succeeded it is the more moderate wing of the 
Nationalist movement, which includes in its other wing the 
Fascists and other extreme anti-Socialist groups. The anti- 
Socialist tenets of these groups naturally command the 
support of the Church. The younger priests tend personally to 
be ardent nationalists; and, as they are losing with the younger 
generation the influence they had with the older one, they will 
probably try to regain as nationalist leaders the power that 
they are losing as religious leaders. It is this new economic 
grievance against the English-speaking community which has 
increased the force of the Nationalist movement so much in 
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recent years and months; but it must not be forgotten that 
the'same men are also raising again with good effect the old 
demands—encouragement of the French language, isolation 
from Europe, and greater independence of Ottawa. The 
movement is still a congeries of diverse groups, and it is 
not possible to say whether it will subside with the return 
of prosperity. Some of the shrewdest observers fear that 
it will not. It is not necessary to take too seriously those 
who demand an independent French theocracy called 
Laurentia; if even the moderate elements obtain power, 
there is likely to be a serious collision between French, 
Catholic, isolationist and individualistic Quebec and English, 
Protestant, imperialist and collectivist Ontario. Common 
hostility to Ottawa may temporarily obscure the antagonism, 
but federation may yet be broken up by the problem it was 
formed to solve. 

There is in Britain a reawakening of interest in emigration. 
Enlightened Canadians recognise that many of their problems 
would be solved by a larger population, and as a long-term 
policy they would welcome British immigration if they saw 
a solution to the short-term problems that it would create. 
Is there a market for the production of any great increase in 
population ? So far as agriculture is concerned, the paragraph 
in this article dealing with the Prairie Provinces has shown 
some reasons for doubt. It must also be added that the 
conditions of life in the West are so hard that it seems doubtful 
whether anyone enjoying the amenities and social services of 
Britain can have much inducement to adopt the life of a 
prairie farmer. Any increased population of the prairies is 
likely to come from Central and Eastern Europe, with its 
lower standard of living. The phenomenal development 
of gold and base metal mining in Canada within the last 
seven years shows, no doubt, that new fields of employment 
do exist, and Canada’s eminence as a manufacturing country 
offers possibilities of industrial employment which were not 
imagined twenty-five years ago. So long, however, as there 
is considerable unemployment amongst Canadians, it will be 
politically impossible for the Government to promote immi- 
gration; and the encouragement of British and Protestant 
immigration will always arouse the opposition, strong even 
if unavowed, of Quebec. So long as French Canadians 
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maintain their astonishing powers of procteation, they can 
claim to be able to fill Canada, or even the world, in a few 
generations. 

No English traveller in Canada can help noticing the 
prevalence of sentiment favouring political isolation from 
Europe. It has increased noticeably during the last ten years, 
and is largely due to the realisation that each year the likeli- 
hood of a fresh conflagration in Europe has been increasing. 
It must be recognised that, of all the Dominions, Canada is 
least in need of the guarantee of security which membership 
of the Commonwealth offers, and therefore she is the least 
willing to contribute to the common cause. [It may be 
remarked, also, that Canada’s secession would be less serious 
to the Commonwealth than that of any other Dominion.] 
Now, the two links which attach Canada to Europe have 
been her loyalty to Britain and to the Covenant of the League. 
So long as Britain seemed to be the protagonist of the League 
idea, the two links pulled Canada, and separate groups of 
Canadians, in the same direction. The fact, fot example, 
that Canada did not adhere to the Locarno Treaties was 
unimportant, because she would have been obliged by the 
Covenant to apply sanctions against any Power Britain was 
obliged to fight, and so the Covenant would have involved 
her in action even if loyalty to Britain did not. So long, 
therefore, as the League was an effective organ, it reinforced 
the ties of the Empite. The failure of the League in the 
Abyssinian affair, and especially the Hoare-Laval proposals, 
cut the ground from under the feet of the supporters of the 
League and of the Empire simultaneously. The only section 
of opinion to be strengthened was that which urged an aloof 
attitude to all Europe’s quarrels and isolation like that of the 
United States. 

It is, of course, impossible to say whether any, or what, 
casus belli would so move Canadian sentiment as to bring her 
again effectively into a war in which Britain was involved. 
It is important, however, for British statesmen to realise that 
irreparable harm was done in 1935, and they cannot rely in 
advance upon Canadian help in any future war. Some 
observers think that the question would lead to political 
conflict, not stopping short of civil war, with five provinces 
passionately in favour of participation and four provinces 
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sullenly opposed. ‘There is no doubt that Mr. Mackenzie 
King spoke for the bulk of Canada when he said at Geneva 
in a speech, not sufficiently noted in Britain, that just as 


membership of the Commonwealth did not oblige Canada to 


take part in a war, so signature of the Covenant would not 
be regarded as doing so. ‘ Nations of the British Common- 
wealth are held together by ties of friendship . . . rather than 
by commitments to join together in war...; there is 
general concurrence in the view which has been expressed 
by leaders of all political parties [in Canada] since the begin- 
ning of the League that automatic commitment to the appli- 
cation of force is not practical policy. . . . Canadian public 
men, irrespective of party, opposed or sought to remove the 
Status quo guarantees of Article X.’ 

Canada is, in fact, torn by too many conflicting emotions 
and interests to have any cleat policy either in external ot 
internal affairs. The outlook of the average Canadian to-day 
is therefore somewhat difficult to describe. He is so shocked 
by what he hears of both Communism and Fascism that 
he would suppress both without further examination, and 


even without asking whence come their vitality and appeal. 


The English are, indeed, less intolerant than the French 
Canadians, and McGill University risked a riot to give a 
private auditorium to representatives of the Spanish Govern- 
ment who had been denied by the Deputy-Mayor of Montreal 
the right to speak publicly in Montreal. Economically, too, 
there is an unrecognised contradiction ; Socialism is regarded 
as an indecent doctrine by many who desire greater State 
control and regulation of industry. Just as traditional indi- 
vidualism and a growing demand for economic stability 
dispute the economic allegiance of a Canadian, so in external 
affairs he is torn between a desire for isolation and a wish 
to contribute towards the pacification of the world. All the 
time diverse economic and political interests and ideals are 
pulling in opposite directions a Cabinet which has to be a 
jig-saw puzzle of different provinces and interests, and over it 
presides a statesman who believes—and he is probably right— 
that a Prime Minister of Canada ought to be an arbitrator 
rather than a leader. 


HucGu Motson. 
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CORONATION MONTH 
By Str Arnotp Witson, M.P. 


For the fourth time in a century! the greatest historical 
pageant known to the world was re-enacted when, on May 12, 
the Coronation of King George VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
was the occasion for a demonstration of popular loyalty and 
universal rejoicing which impressed the world as profoundly 
as when Victoria, was crowned Queen on June 20, 1838. 
Heavy tain over the greater part of the country damped the 
bonfires and fireworks, but not the spirits of joyful gatherings 
in every village and town, and in almost every ward of the 
gteat cities, and served as a reminder to us that the ceremony 
was taking place a month earlier ‘ than usual,’ and to foreigners 
that the English habit of discussing the weather is justified by 
its uncertainty, 

The arrangements were perfect: no plans miscartied, 
except perhaps those of the recalcitrant bus-drivers, whose 
absence the public willingly forgot. The co-operation of 
public departments was matched by the self-imposed discipline 
of what our ancestors called the mob—the mobile vulgus which 


they so greatly feared, descendants of the mutum et turpe pecus 
of Horace. 

The proceedings in the Abbey itself were equally faultless : 
the traffic control was perfect: the great stream of vehicles 
flowed smoothly along the appointed channels to the pre- 
scribed entrances where the Gold-Sticks were in readiness to 
usher guests to their appointed places. Each phase was 
punctual to the moment; the. successive processions of 
metnbers of the Royal Family, of Royal and other repre- 
sentatives of sixty-two foreign States,? headed by the Prince 

2 Edward VII. was crowned on August'9, 1902 (after postponement of the ceremony 
owing to his illness) ; George V. on June 22, 1911. 

* In the following order: Japan, Belgium, Holland; Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Iceland, Yugo-slavia, Rumania, Saudi Arabia, Bulgaria, Greece, Egypt, Brazil, 


Argentina, Italy, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., France, ‘Turkey, Poland, China; Chile, Spain, 
Germany, Portugal, Yemen, Afghanistan, Siam, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Austria, 
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and Princess Chichibu of Japan, of the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster, of the Princes and Princesses of the Blood 
Royal (lacking, alas, through ill-health, the presence of the 
aged Duke of Connaught, the only surviving child of Queen 
Victoria), were thrilling in their unrehearsed dignity and 
inherent beauty. 

But these processions, impressive though they were, did 
not so move the heart as did the entty of Queen Mary, with 
the Queen of Norway and, shortly afterwards, of Their 
Majesties, whose procession may conveniently be described 
as consisting of six parts. The first included representatives 
of the Abbey, the Church of Scotland and the Free Churches. 
The second consisted of representatives of the Orders of 
Knighthood, accompanied by Heralds and Putsuivants. The 
third of Officers of the Royal Household, with Standards,‘ 
and the bearers of the Canopy for the King’s Anointing, 
next were the King’s Ministers, headed by the Lord President 
of the Council, with the Prime Ministers of the _ United 
Kingdom, of Australia, Canada, S. Africa and New Zealand. 

Then came the Queen, preceded by Archbishops, and her 
Regalia, and followed by her Ladies and by the four Heralds. 
The King’s Regalia, borne by a numerous company of His 
subjects, most of whom had earned distinction in many paths 
of duty, were accompanied by the four Kings of Arms, the 
Great Officers of State, the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Speaker, representing the faithful Commons. Immediately 
before the King three Bishops bore the Paten, the Chalice 
and the Bible; after Him came only members of His Court 
and personal entourage, including the Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, escorted by Gentlemen at Arms and 
Yeomen of the Guard. The King himself bore His forty-one 
years lightly, walking erect with a carriage as youthful and 
erect as any of His pages. 

Czechoslovakia, Finland, Latvia, Peru, Lithuania, Nicaragua, Estonia, His Majesty 
the Emperor Haile Sellassie I., Nepal, Dominica, Cuba, Hungary, Albania, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Panama, Iraq, Mexico, Ecuador, Iran, Colombia, Hayti, Guatemala, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Honduras, Liberia, Monaco, Salvador, San Marino. 

® In the following order: the Congregational Union, the Presbyterian Church of 
England, the Baptist Union, the Methodist Conference, the National Free Church 
Council, the Federal Council. 

* In the following order: India, S, Africa, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, the 
Union, the Principality of Wales, the Quarterings of the Royal Arms, the Royal 
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The ceremony itself camnot be detailed here: it has 
been recorded in detail in The Times with the customary 
dignity and literary. grace; it was described with scarcely 
less felicity in broadcast commentaries that reached half the 
world through the ‘ machines constructed on principles as 
yet unknown’ which, in the Quarterly Review of January 1830, 
Macaulay foresaw, would, a century later, ‘ be found:in every 
house,’ It was dealt with in this Review last month by the 
masterly hand of Mr. .L. G. Wickham Legg, than whom 
there is no greater authority. It is a supreme example in the 
twentieth century of the reality and the, value of continuity 
in human institutions. Before the Act of Anointing the choir 
told us how Zadok the priest anointed Solomon the King, 
but they did not sing the precise words of 1 Kings i. 39, 
40, which read as follows (A.V.) : 

And Zadok the priest took an horn of oil out of the tabernacle, 
and anointed Solomon. And they blew the trumpet: and all the 
people said, God save King Solomon, And all the people came 
up after him, and the people piped with pipes, and rejoiced with 
great joy, so that the earth rent ° with the sound of them. 

‘ The people’ announced their joy on May 12, despite the 
rain, no less merrily than'in David’s old age ; and the scholars 
of Westminster, with their cries of ‘Vivat Rex,’ were repeating 
the very words used by the people when Samuel. declared 
Saul to be King, as set forth in the Vulgate (1 Sam. x. 24), 
which antedates by centuries the Authorised Version’s 
rendering of ‘ God save the King,’ or that of the Great Bible 
of 1539, which reads ‘God send the King lyfe.’ The music 
throughout could not have been bettered, though some 
would have preferred a ‘larger share to have been taken by 
boys’ voices. The ceremony ended, as it began, with stately 
unhurried dignity worthy of its history. 

* * * * * 

A rude contrast awaited those who left the Abbey: the 
London three evening newspapers used the supreme occasion 
to show the world how little representative they are of the 
nation’s feelings, and how reckless of decency. 

The accidental death, in a private house, of the child of a 
participant in the ceremony, was independently made by each 

® The Great Bible of 1539 reads ‘ rang.” 
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papet the excuse to issue to newsvendors throughout 


London, and beyond, bills reading : 


CORONATION TRAGEDY 
ABBEY TRAGEDY 
CHILD’S. DEATH IN. ABBEY TRAGEDY 


or words to that effect. 

It is useless to blame journalists, dependent for their 
livelihood upon the whim of proprietors, whose thoughts 
and boasts are not of service but of sales, and who have not 
hitherto given evidence of any desire to discourage the 
exploitation of private grief of others for personal profit. 

* * * * . 

A word on street decorations may not be out of place 
here. Wherever they were organised by some public body, 
such as the Office of Works, or a City Council, they did 
London ctedit. Thousands of the poorer streets were 
beautifully decorated by the co-operative effort of those who 
lived in them, but the same sort of people could not, it seems, 
unite to decorate the tenements in which they lived. The 
reason is plain: it is not as easy to be on friendly terms with 
neighbours in a tenement, The building estates owned by 
County and Borough Councils also made, in general, a poor 
showing. ‘The owners seem to have done nothing: the 
occupants have not yet acquired the companionable atmo- 
sphere of street-dwellers ; as things are one fears they never 
will. But some of the older tenements made a glad show. 

The squares and streets of Bayswater and Mayfair made 
no show at all: there was almost nowhere any attempt. at 
organised display such as one saw in the meaner streets. 

The moral is plain and has its implications in the political 
sphere. The masses can organise themselves, if they desire, 
to achieve a common purpose ; the middle class cannot do so. 

* * * * * 


The welcome accorded to the new ‘ Scottish Shilling’ 
may encourage the Royal Mint to strike other. coins bearing 
devices symbolic of different parts of the United Kingdom, 
Scotland had its own currency till the Union; Ireland had 
its own Regal coinage till 1822, but a thousand years have 
passed since the Welsh pennies of Howel Dda and Llewellyn 
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disappeared from circulation. Jersey and Guernsey have 
their own bronze coins, and less than a century ago the Isle 
of Man had its own Regal coppets bearing, on one side, the 
effigy of the Sovereign and, on the other, the familiar Manx 
Legs. Local patriotism is strong, and an appropriate legend 
for such coins would be that of the 1727 Coronation Medal 
of Queen Caroline, consort of George IL.: ‘ Hie amor haec 


’ * * * * * 


The Report for 1935 of the Commissioners.of Prisons,® 
so far as it concerns Borstal Detention, makes encouraging 
reading for those who believe, with the Commissioners, that 
wisdom, humanity and economy. alike demand an extension 
of training and discipline of offenders, carefully graded 
according to age and temperament, rather than the indis- 
criminate application of deterrent penalties. 

The number of youths. between sixteen and twenty-one 
found guilty of indictable offences in 1935 was about 11,000, 
of whom about 700 (including thirty-five girls) were sentenced 
to Borstal detention and 1700 (including ninety-nine girls) 
to imprisonment—a slight reduction in each case on the 
number in each category for the last five years. The average 
number of youths in Borstal Institutions is 1800 (including 
fourteen girls); they remain on an average for two years, 
those sentenced to three years’ detention often securing their 
release after eighteen months to two years. Two out of 
three are not again convicted on release, whereas two out 
of three had been previously convicted before being sent to 
a Borstal Institution. The reconvicted are, in general, the 
preconvicted: a Borstal sentence to be effective must in 
general be given early. 

So much for the bald facts and figures, which stimulated 
me to see things for myself. I visited the Borstal Institution 
at Feltham in Middlesex first. The buildings in use were 
erected for other purposes and ate not entirely suitable ; 
though a high wall encloses the spacious grounds, it does 
not make the place look like a prison: the boys sent here 
are of poor physique and subnormal mentality. They need, 
and receive, more medical care: they are not able to work as 
hatd as in other institutions and camps, There is a herd of 


® Cmd., 5430, 2s. 
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cows and some pigs to tend, and a sufficient area under 
vegetable crops to supply all local needs and leave a surplus 
for despatch to prisons. Houses for the staff were being built 
by the boys and a quantity of miscellaneous articles were 
being made in the workshops for official use. It was very 
clear that each boy was being dealt with as an individual. 
The governor and the house-masters knew much more 
about their charges than the average public school head- 
master or house-master can hope to know. Each boy’s file 
contains his photograph on admission, with details of his 
age, weight and physical condition and a detailed report by a 
skilled observer on his capacity and on home conditions. 
Some of the boys looked subnormal, but the appearance of 
many belied their record in this respect. 

Lowdham Grange, eight miles from Nottingham, was 
quite unlike Feltham ; no wall surrounds it: it stands on a 
hill, surrounded by arable land which the boys till and reap 
in due season, with enough pasture for the herd of cows 
which keeps the place supplied with milk. The buildings, 
not yet complete, are being erected under skilled supervision 
by the boys themselves. They ate good to look on and 
pleasant to live in: meals are served at small tables: the 
dormitories would do credit to a public school. The work- 
shops were good; the general atmosphere cheerful. Every 
boy is conscious, at the end of the day, of ‘ something accom- 
plished, something done, to earn a night’s repose.’ Those 
who desire to read have access to a good library ; and there 
is a chapel, and a silence-room, as well as the wireless. The 
boys here are a selected group; they could, but do not, 
abscond. They are trusted, and very seldom prove unworthy. 
They were, to my eyes, thoroughly representative in appear- 
ance of the generality of youths of their age. 

North Sea Camp, on the coast of Lincolnshire, is an 
experiment of a different kind, begun only two years ago. 
The buildings, erected by the boys under skilled supervision, 
stand just behind the old ‘ Roman’ dyke and leave nothing 
to be desired. The boys are engaged on the construction of 
a great dyke which, when completed, will enclose and thus 
reclaim 1000 acres of valuable fenland. It is heavy manual 
labour, filling trucks with heavy clay conveyed on rails for 
some distance. The unit.of work is the full truck. To stick 
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to such a task, week after week, is a test of moral as well as 
of physical fibre and it serves to strengthen both. The boys 
in this.camp are also carefully. selected: they enjoy even 
gteater liberty than at Lowdham, and do not abuse it: ‘They 
have earned a good reputation locally and are occasionally 
allowed to go to local cinemas and entertainments. I have 
never seen a healthier-looking lot of boys, and there was 
nothing in their faces or in their general appearance that 
would serve in any way to differentiate them from the rest 
of the community. The governors are both experts and 
enthusiasts, men who regard their work as a ‘ vocation and 
ministry,’ and their staff are picked men. 

Nothing has been left undone in these institutions to 
ensure the success of the experiment. Yet the proportion 
of reconvictions remains for several reasons comparatively 
high. . No system of re-education can entirely eradicate the 
traits which, in some cases at least, were the otiginal cause 
of delinquency, and, under exceptional strain or stress, they 
may reassert themselves. Much depends upon the after-care 
arrangements of the Borstal Association, which are not yet 
completely organised. If Borstal boys on discharge can be 
protected for a time against undue stresses and strains, they 
can, and generally do, rise superior to their past. Marriage 
is of all social ties the strongest incentive to steady conduct. 
Vocational selection will play an increasingly important part, 
and the Annual Report pays a tribute in this connection to 
the work of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

Much also depends upon the wisdom and intelligence of 
justices and their clerks in administering the law om lines 
indicated by Home Office Circulars. The Report has some 
hatd things to say about both, noting that many benches 
impose a Borstal sentence only as the penalty of an already 
long career of crime. Magistrates and their clerks who fail 
to give effect to the intentions of Parliament and the instruc- 
tions of the Home Office should be first privately and later 
publicly rebuked by the Lord Chancellor and, if need be, 
removed after 4 public inquiry by a judicial authority. 

But before taking drastic measures the’ Home Office 
should play its part by placing in the hands of all justices 
and of their clerks a complete and compendious digest of all 
Home Office Circulars, properly indexed, to take the place 
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of the inchoate mass of circulars, often out of print, covering 
over forty years, which now cumber their shelves. We badly 
need an amended and consolidated version of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts and, as the Commissioners observe, the 
same process should be applied to the laws relating to Borstal 
detention. Lastly, there is sore need for legislation to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Persistent Offenders 
Committee, made seven yeats ago, to enable courts to pass 
sentence of detention other than imprisonment on persons 
requiring medical treatment who are not certifiably insane or 
mentally defective.. The necessity for these reforms is not in 
question. They will not cost money: they will, in fact, be 
measures of economy. The Home Office would gladly put 
the work in train. The obstacle, as usual, is ‘ lack of parlia- 
mentary time,’ which is officially urged from the Front Bench 
about once a week as the principal reason for inaction. The 
House of Commons is a bottle-neck, delaying or even 
obstructing progress in every direction. Unless parliamentary 
procedure can be reformed—and all attempts yet made have 
proved futile—the waters will pile up behind the obstruction. 
Perhaps this was in Mr. Baldwin’s mind when, on May 18, 
he told Youth at the Albert Hall that it might have to save 
* democracy ’ from its foes without, from its enemies within, 
and from itself. 

The contrast between the sights and sounds of London 
in Coronation Week and of Borstal boys in camp was sharp, 
but it was mot depressing. In remembering events in the 
Abbey we shall do well to remind ourselves of the moral 
and social conditions which are producing those citizens 
who find their way to Casual Wards, Borstal Institutions, 
Approved Schools, Prisons and Mental Hospitals. The 
physiocrats of the eighteenth century adopted as their slogan 
‘ Laissez faire, laissez aller,’ which Alfred Marshall translated 
“Let us be up and doing.’ It was the cry of the Heralds at 
tournaments to announce to the Knights that the moment 
had come to join combat. The solemnities of Westminster 
should be a prelude to fresh efforts, in the spirit of Kipling’s 
Recessional, both at home and abroad, to underpin and renew 
the foundations of Christian society. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 

















